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EDWARD  MARLAY  VAN  CLEVE— AN  APPRECIATION 

By  Edward  E.  Allen,  D.  Sc. 

Sighs  of  relief  rose  from  the  hosts  of  of  the  institute’s  centenary  and  the  grand 
friends  of  Edward  M.  Van  Qeve  as  convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the 
they  learned  that  he  was  surely  recovering  Blind,  both  in  1932.  In  addition  to  all  this 
from  the  collapse  of  February  9  last,  which,  there  had  been  the  daily  routine  of  adminis- 
day  after  day,  had  kept  him  unconscious,  tration,  the  voluminous  correspondence,  and 
His  physician,  who  had  been  counseling  a  the  gracious  entertainment  of  the  endless 
general  easing-up  from  the  cares  of  office,  procession  of  visitors  who  beat  a  path  to  the 
now  straighway  forbade  any  future  resump-  school  door. 

tion  of  them.  It  so  happened  that  over  a  Edward  Marlay  Van  Qeve  was  graduated 
year  ago  our  friend  had  begged  his  Board  in  1886  from  Ohio  Wesleyan  University, 
to  find  a  successor  and  that  they  had  finally,  and  in  1934  his  Alma  Mater,  in  recognition 
though  reluctantly,  yielded  and  had  selected  of  his  wide  influence  as  an  educator,  proudly 
one.  When  Dr.  Van  Qeve  was  stricken,  gave  him  the  LL.  D. 

therefore,  he  was  immediately  appointed  He  was  born  in  Ohio  sixty-eight  years  ago. 
Principal  Emeritus.  The  Board  insisted,  how-  his  father  being  the  silver-tongued  Methodist 
ever,  that  for  the  present  the  Van  Qeves  preacher,  the  Reverend  Dr.  LaFayette  Van 
should  remain  quietly  in  the  Principal’s  Qeve.  After  college,  the  young  man  taught 
house,  where  living  conditions  would  best  school,  and,  liking  it,  quickly  climbed  to  the 
assure  their  patient’s  recovery.  superintendency  of  a  city  school  system. 

This  collapse,  they  realized,  resulted  from  There  he  had  the  experience  of  shaping  in 
years  of  strain  in  bringing  about  their  new  plan  and  in  detail  its  new  high-school  build- 
school  plant  in  all  its  completeness  and  beauty ;  ing.  He  was  marked  for  further  educational 
in  adjusting  its  human  machinery  to  work  preferment  when,  in  1907,  he  was  called  to 
smoothly  and  harmoniously;  also  in  splen-  head  the  Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind, 
didly  carrying  through  both  the  celebration  His  first  year  of  this  work  attracted  him 
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strongly ;  further,  his  office  presented  a  chal¬ 
lenge  which  he,  supported  by  his  wife, 
warmly  accepted.  The  old  buildings  needed 
renovation;  he  renovated  them.  The  Ohio 
Commission  for  the  Blind  came  into  being 
about  this  time,  and  he  became  its  chairman. 
Among  other  things,  he  campaigned  vigor¬ 
ously  in  behalf  of  prevention  of  blindness 
from  babies’  sore  eyes,  and  in  so  doing  devel¬ 
oped  a  personal  interest  in  that  neglected 
field,  such  as  few,  if  any,  of  his  school  col¬ 
leagues  had. 

To  hold  the  office  of  superintendent  of  a 
great  residential  school  is  to  be  at  the  same 
time  executive  and  shepherd  to  staff  and 
pupils.  One  must  be  alike  capable,  under¬ 
standing,  and  wise,  and  should  be  in  his  own 
person  what  he  would  fain  have  his  pupils 
become.  Principal  Van  Qeve,  who  was  all 
this,  was  known  to  be  so  generally  efficient, 
indeed,  that  when,  in  1914,  the  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 
needed  a  new  head,  it  naturally  turned  to 
him.  He  accepted  the  call  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  he  might  continue  actively  in 
the  cause  of  prevention  of  blindness.  As 
future  reconstructor  of  the  old  city  institu¬ 
tion,  he  took  plenty  of  time,  first  to  study 
existing  conditions,  then  to  plan  for  maxi¬ 
mum  benefit  to  his  people;  with  the  result 
that  in  1924  he  transferred  his  school  to  the 
new,  model  quarters  and  equipment  at  Pel¬ 
ham  Parkway. 

Meanwhile,  as  Managing  Director  of  the 
National  Committee  (now  Society)  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  he  had  lifted  that 
pioneering  agency  from  smallness  and  pov¬ 
erty  to  a  membership  of  many  thousands  with 
an  annual  income  exceeding  $40,000.  Fitting 
recognition  followed  in  his  being  awarded  the 
Leslie  Dana  Gold  Medal  for  1933  for  “out¬ 
standing  achievement  in  the  prevention  of 
blindness  and  the  conservation  of  vision.” 
Obviously  he  could  not  continue  to  carry  the 
growing  responsibilities  of  this  work  along 
with  those  of  his  school,  and  resigning  the 


former,  he  gave  his  whole  time  to  the  latter. 

The  New  York  Institute  is  still  unique  in 
the  United  States  in  that  all  of  its  pupils  can 
return  to  their  homes  over  the  week-ends. 
Further,  New  York  City  offers  a  multitude 
of  attractions  to  which  blind  students  nay 
profitably  pay  educational  visits.  Why  not 
open  a  summer  school  for  those  pupils  who 
ought  to  get  away  from  the  hot  city  and  who 
both  wish  to  catch  up  in  their  studies  and 
would  profit  from  conducted  excursions?  So 
the  rewarding  summer  sessions  began  and 
have  continued  with  increasing  enthusiasm 
every  year  since.  Yes,  and  each  summer  a 
few  eager  pupils  from  adjoining  states  and 
schcx)ls  have  been  given  identical  oportuni- 
ties  there;  just  as  two  outstanding  music 
pupils  from  sister  schools  in  small  places  have 
been  regularly  received  in  residence  a  whole 
academic  year,  or  more,  for  the  opportunities 
which  only  a  great  musical  center  like  New 
York  can  give. 

The  Principal  of  this  metropolitan  school 
has  long  been  Vice-President  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  at  Louis¬ 
ville,  Kentucky.  Dr.  Van  Cleve  has  so  served 
since  1918.  In  the  summer  of  1915,  he  was 
pleased  to  make  the  business  arrangements 
for  bringing  all  the  eastern  members  of  the 
American  Asscxriation  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  to  its  convention  in  San  Francisco. 
Because  of  his  wide  experience,  recognized 
abilities,  sense  of  justice,  and  gracious  tact, 
he  has  been  called  upon  to  help  steer  our 
ship  through  all  sorts  of  seas :  serving  on  an 
efficiency  committee,  contributing  profes¬ 
sional  papers  to  books  and  periodicals,  guid¬ 
ing  things  at  conventions,  lecturing  to  stu¬ 
dent-teachers,  going  abroad  to  arrange  for 
the  1931  international  conference  to  be  held 
in  New  York,  and  advising  in  other  matters 
of  common  concern  to  blind  people  every¬ 
where.  The  Directorate  of  a  sister  school  in 
Vienna,  Austria,  has  recently  elected  him  to 
honorary  membership. 

(Continued  on  page  134) 
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blind  relief  service  in  cook  county,  ILLINOIS,  1931-35 

By  Lillian  Proctor 


Blind  Relief  in  Cook  County,  Illinois, 
was  administered  by  the  County  Agent 
and  by  the  Bureau  of  Social  Service  until 
July,  1925,  when  the  Cook  County  Bureau 
of  Public  Welfare  was  set  up  by  statute.  At 
that  time  the  administration  of  the  Blind 
Relief  Act  was  listed  as  one  of  the  public 
“social  services”  which  would  pass  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  new  Bureau.  Accordingly, 
the  Blind  Relief  Service  became  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Cook  County  Bureau  of  Public 
Welfare,  and,  by  virtue  of  the  Act  creating 
the  Bureau,  the  Department  was  empowered 
with  social  service  functions.  The  Act  defined 
social  service  functions  as  follows : 

The  term  “Social  Service  Functions”  em¬ 
ployed  and  used  in  the  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  embrace  and  include  all  powers,  functions 
and  duties  of  social  investigators  and  other 
social  service  officers  and  employes  of  said 
counties,  authorized,  conferr^  or  imposed 
by  law,  relative  and  pertaining  to:  .  .  . 
blind  adults  as  provided  in  “An  Act  for  the 
relief  of  the  Blind  approved  May  ii,  1903  — 
as  amended.” 

The  Act  listed  the  groups  which  would  come 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau,  and 
the  blind  were  specifically  mentioned  as  indi¬ 
cated  here. 

In  addition,  an  Advisory  Committee,  made 
up  of  outstanding  citizens  of  the  community, 
some  of  whom  were  social  workers,  who  were 
called  in  to  study  and  report  on  a  plan  of 
organization  and  a  plan  of  procedures  and 
standards  for  administrative  activities  under 
the  new  Bureau,  made  certain  specific  recom¬ 
mendations.  The  section  of  the  report  which 
dealt  with  the  blind  follows. 

Translating  the  provisions  of  the  law.  .  . 
in  terms  of  social  problems,  the  Bureau  will 
function  to  meet  the  following  problems : 


Blindness: 

The  problems  of  these  persons  possessing 
the  handicap  of  blindness  and  who  are 
eligible  to  the  state  fund  for  their  assistance 
shdl  be  met  by  the  Bureau.  The  Bureau  is 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the  state 
fund  for  the  assistance  of  the  blind  in  Cook 
County  and  shall  provide  fully  for  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  these  persons  and  their  families. 

It  is  thus  clear  that  the  Blind  Relief  Service 
has  authority  for  certain  comparatively  new 
activities  though  the  Blind  Relief  Act  itself 
does  not  spedfy  them.  The  social  service 
functions  delegated  to  the  Blind  Relief 
Service  in  the  act  of  1925  were  not  assumed 
by  the  Bureau,  however,  imtil  the  latter  part 
of  1931  when  a  reorganization  of  the  de¬ 
partment  was  begun.  Administration  of  the 
blind  pension  was  certainly  not  at  that  time 
as  pressing  a  problem  as  the  organization  of 
this  new  forward-looking  county  administra¬ 
tive  unit.  Thus  the  first  days  of  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Welfare  were  devoted  to  the 
formulation  of  policies  regarding  relief¬ 
giving  and  the  social  services  which  the 
Bureau  would  g^ve,  and  to  setting  in  motion 
machinery  which  would  carry  out  these 
policies.  In  addition  the  Bureau  was  faced 
with  the  task  of  attracting  and  securing  com¬ 
petent  personnel  to  man  such  an  agency  as  it 
wished  to  develop. 

In  general,  the  Bureau  focused  its  atten¬ 
tion  upon  the  general  administrative  prob¬ 
lems  and  gradually  narrowed  its  attention  to 
specific  problems  and  departments.  The  Blind 
Relief  Service  then  came  in  for  its  share  of 
attention  as  a  special  department,  as  previ¬ 
ously  indicated  in  1931,  and  its  reorganiza¬ 
tion  according  to  approved  social  service 
standards  was  begun. 
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It  might  be  well,  before  going  into  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  this  organization  process,  to  digress 
long  enough  to  tell  briefly  what  the  adminis¬ 
trative  set-up  of  the  blind  pension  in  Cook 
County  is.  As  one  of  its  functions  in  relation 
to  the  Bureau,  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  Cook  County  is  responsible  for  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  blind  pension  for  Cook 
County  as  set  up  in  the  statute.  The  Board 
of  County  Commissioners  must  appropriate 
annually  from  the  “charity  or  general  funds 
of  the  county”  money  for  blind  pensions. 
These  funds  and  other  services  to  blind  pen¬ 
sioners  are  directly  administered  by  the  Blind 
Relief  Service  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Director  of  the  Cook  County  Bureau  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Welfare,  who  is  in  turn  responsible  to  the 
County  Commissioners.  In  the  last  analysis, 
then,  the  task  of  developing  an  effective 
service  for  the  blind  pensioners  of  Cook 
County  rests  with  the  Blind  Relief  Service. 
At  the  beginning  of  its  reorganization,  the 
staff  of  this  Service  was  increased  from  one 
to  two  persons — ^both  classified  as  case 
workers.  One  worker  who  had  been  with  the 
Service  for  several  years  had  had  no  social 
work  training  but  had  “grown  up  with  the 
department.”  The  other  worker  came  into 
the  department  with  social  work  training  and 
several  years  of  experience  in  the  field.  In 
the  beginning  no  regular  clerical  help  was 
provided. 

The  Service  found  itself  face  to  face  with 
varying  problems  in  its  attempt  to  organize 
an  effective  department.  First,  there  was  the 
problem  of  lack  of  staff  and  physical  facili¬ 
ties;  then  there  was  the  problem  of  lack  of 
a  program  or  formulated  policies  and  proced¬ 
ures  by  which  to  be  guided.  This  latter,  how¬ 
ever,  might  be  considered  as,  and  did  actually 
result  in  the  main  in  being,  an  asset  rather 
than  a  liability.  In  addition,  the  community 
seemed  to  be  in  the  throes  of  apathy  as  far 
as  activity  for  the  blind  was  concerned. 
Further,  the  blind  pensioners  themselves 
looked  upon  the  activities  of  the  newly  or¬ 


ganized  department  with  suspicion  and,  in 
many  cases,  with  definite  antagonism.  They 
could  not  understand  why  they  were  visited 
after  such  a  long  period  of  “absent  treat¬ 
ment,”  and  they  looked  upon  any  questioning 
which  touched  upon  resources,  residence, 
etc.,  as  an  open  attempt  to  deprive  them  of 
their  pensions. 

Before  any  real  program  or  any  policies 
were  formulated,  it  seemed  advisable  to  make 
at  least  a  cursory  examination  of  the  general 
situation  in  the  community  in  regard  to  the 
blind,  on  the  assumption  that  such  a  review 
would  reveal  facts  that  would  suggest  what 
the  functions  of  the  Service  should  he. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  surprising  lack  of  co¬ 
ordination  in  activities  relating  to  the  blind 
in  Cook  County.  Several  private  agencies 
which  dealt  with  the  problem  of  blindness 
were  working  at  their  separate  programs,  but 
no  vigorous  correlation  was  under  way. 
There  were  many  needs  of  blind  people  which 
the  community  was  making  little  or  no  effort 
to  meet.  There  appeared  to  be  no  centralized 
place  where  information  regarding  the  blind 
might  be  secured,  and  accurate  statistics  re¬ 
garding  the  blind  in  Cook  County  were  sadly 
lacking. 

Turning  the  glance  inward  to  the  public 
agency,  the  Cook  County  Bureau  of  Public 
Welfare,  which,  with  1,300  pensioners  on 
the  pension  roll,  was  responsible  for  the 
largest  number  of  blind  persons  of  any  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  county,  the  result  appeared 
equally  disconcerting.  Although  the  earliest 
records  of  blind  pensioners  date  back  to  1915, 
the  time  when  pension  payments  were  made 
mandatory  in  the  state,  little  was  actually 
known  of  the  pension  beneficiaries.  The  rec¬ 
ords  contained  usually  the  initial  interview 
with  the  applicant,  which  was  in  longhand, 
possibly  a  few  letters  which  might  have 
helped  establish  his  eligibility,  and  a  record  of 
pension  payments.  The  records  showed  gen¬ 
erally  the  need  to  develop  high  standards  of 
investigation  for  establishing  eligibility  for 
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I  the  pension.  There  had  been  no  entries  on 
the  records  of  occasional  visits  which  might 
have  been  made  to  the  pensioner,  and  there 
was  no  systematic  follow-up  once  the  pension 
had  been  granted.  The  records  were  filed 
according  to  number  and  were  not  of  the 
approved  form.  Only  an  exceedingly  small 
minority  were  cleared  with  Social  Service 
Exchange  so  that  neither  the  Service  nor 
other  social  agencies  had  the  benefit  of 
knowledge  of  the  others’  contacts. 

Further,  no  social  statistics  were  kept,  and 
reports  could  not  be  made  to  the  Children’s 
Bureau  in  Washington  which  wished  to  use 
them  for  comparative  purposes  with  other 
communities  in  the  country. 

The  pension  payment  was  collected  by 
pensioners  who  called  at  the  office  of  the 
Blind  Relief  Service  once  a  quarter.  The 
i  check  was  given  without  very  much  require¬ 
ment  for  identification  of  the  person  receiv¬ 
ing  it.  The  person  who  presented  the  letter 
of  notification  which  had  been  mailed  to  the 
pensioner  received  the  check.  In  a  few  in¬ 
stances  where  the  pensioner  requested  it,  the 
I  checks  were  mailed. 

The  matter  of  relief  for  blind  pensioners 
was  becoming  a  pressing  one,  especially  be¬ 
cause  no  definite  plan  of  responsibility  had 
been  worked  out  for  them.  Supplementing 
I  income,  though  the  pension  might  be  inade¬ 
quate  for  needs,  was  contrary  to  general 
practice.  In  many  families  the  pension  was 
practically  the  only  income,  and  the  inability 
to  secure  supplementation  from  relief 
agencies  acted  as  a  contributing  factor  to 
open  begging  on  the  streets  by  blind  people. 

1  In  many  cases,  begging  was  profitable.  In 
s(Mne  instances,  where  there  was  need,  a 
private  agency  would  give  relief  to  the  family 
of  a  blind  pensioner;  in  some  cases  the 
Bureau  would  give  ration  boxes,  milk,  and 
coal  to  pensioners’  families.  The  policy  of 
supplementary  relief -giving,  however,  was 
not  uniform,  and  the  pensioner  had  no  assur¬ 
ance  that  his  needs  would  be  met  should  he 

L _ 


require  such  assistance.  The  same  uncer¬ 
tainty  existed  in  regard  to  social  service  needs 
of  blind  pensioners.  No  agency  could  be  re¬ 
lied  upon  to  gpve  service  where  it  was  needed. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  applications 
and  the  growing  request  for  supplementary 
assistance  made  the  need  for  a  trained  and 
more  adequate  Blind  Relief  Service  staff 
apparent. 

In  1925-26  the  Bureau  reported  547  pen¬ 
sioners  receiving  the  benefit  with  the  annual 
appropriation  increased  from  $55,000  in 
1925,  to  $120,000  in  1926.  In  1930-31,  there 
were  1,288  pensioners  on  the  payroll  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  the  annual  appropriation 
was  $400,000.  In  1934,  there  were  1,300  pen¬ 
sioners  with  the  annual  allocation  for  pen¬ 
sions  amounting  to  $475,000.  The  increasing 
load  brought  added  responsibilities,  and  the 
deepening  depression  made  it  imperative  that 
the  Bureau  make  some  definite  effort  to  live 
up  to  the  responsibilities  placed  upon  it  by 
the  statute  of  1925. 

Faced  with  these  various  problems,  the 
Blind  Relief  Service  in  its  reorganization 
considered  “first  things  first.”  For  the  first 
two  years  it  devoted  itself  primarily  to 
ground-work  organization,  such  as  making 
up  records  according  to  approved  standards, 
registering  cases  with  Social  Service  Ex¬ 
change,  making  a  street  file  of  all  cases,  and 
working  out  procedures  for  the  department. 
The  matter  of  setting  up  and  keeping  accept¬ 
able  records  and  putting  into  operation  a 
good  filing  system  was  a  slow  and  arduous 
one  as  staff  was  limited,  and  much  of  the 
work  had  to  be  done  by  volunteers.  By  the 
end  of  two  years,  however,  the  staff  had  been 
increased  from  two  to  twenty-six ;  of  the 
latter  number,  fifteen  were  professional  staff 
and  the  remainder  clerical  workers. 

Having  laid  the  foundation  upon  which  it 
could  begin  to  develop  good  social  service 
standards,  the  Service  initiated  the  practice 
of  visiting  pensioners  and  rendering  service 
to  them.  In  the  beginning,  visits  were  made 
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to  some  of  the  earliest  pensioners  and  to 
those  whose  records  contained  questionable 
information.  As  records  were  made  up  and 
edited,  selection  of  these  types  of  cases  was 
made. 

At  the  same  time,  the  need  for  some  plan 
of  supplementary  relief  for  pensioners’ 
families  in  need  seemed  obvious.  Early  in 
1932,  therefore,  an  agreement  was  reached 
through  which  the  various  district  offices  of 
the  Bureau  would  give  relief  to  these  families 
upon  recommendation  by  the  Blind  Relief 
Service.  The  Service  would  make  the  investi¬ 
gation  and  then  refer  the  family  to  the  proper 
district  office  with  a  specific  request  for  relief. 
Before  this  arrangement  had  been  in  opera¬ 
tion  very  long,  full  responsibility  was 
allocated  to  Blind  Relief  Service  for  all 
services  needed  by  blind  pensioners  and  rela¬ 
tives  living  with  them  who  represented  an 
established  family  group.  This  was  in  line 
with  the  policy  of  social  agencies  in  the  com¬ 
munity  to  define  responsibility  clearly  and  to 
prevent  duplication  of  service.  They  thus  by 
mutual  agreement  assumed  responsibility  for 
specified  cases  presenting  certain  defined 
problems.  A  committee  known  as  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Co-ordination  of  Services  set  up 
these  agreements  in  a  bulletin  on  the  “division 
of  field”  which  was  used  as  a  guide  by  the 
co-operating  agencies. 

The  Cook  County  Bureau  of  Public  Wel¬ 
fare  then,  in  accordance  with  this  agreement, 
assumed,  in  1932,  responsibility  for  blind 
residents  of  the  county  who  were  in  need.  It 


only  upon  agreement  with  Blind 
Service.  f 

By  the  early  part  of  1933,  practically  aQ  | 
pensioners  who  had  been  active  for  relief  and  i 
service  with  other  agencies  or  district  offices 
of  the  Bureau  were  receiving  service  from 
the  Blind  Relief  Service  with  the  exceptioa 
of  pensioners  who  lived  in  out-lying  rural 
areas  of  the  county.  By  agreement  these  cases 
were  handled  by  the  Bureau  district  covering 
that  area.  It  was  felt  that,  because  of  the 
distance  from  the  Blind  Relief  Service  office, 
and  because  of  community  projects  which 
the  Bureau  districts  in  such  areas  were  fos¬ 
tering,  better  service  could  be  rendered  to 
the  pensioner  through  such  an  arrangement 
The  rural  or  suburban  district  office  notifies 
the  Blind  Relief  Service  of  its  contact  with 
the  family,  and  the  two  offices  keep  in  touch 
with  each  other  regarding  activity;  in  some  j 
instances,  the  two  offices  work  out  co-opera-  i 
tive  plans  of  procedure,  and  care  is  taken  that 
there  be  no  duplication  of  activity.  ^ 

This  new  responsibility  entailed  setting  up  I 
a  system  of  relief  giving.  The  funds  for  this 
supplementary  relief  were  provided  at  first  ]. 
by  the  County  Commissioners.  Later,  when  p 
much  of  the  relief  in  Cook  County  which  had  1 
been  administered  by  the  Cook  County  ; 
Bureau  of  Public  Welfare  was  assumed  by  I 
the  Illinois  Emergency  Relief  Commission, 
the  latter  provided  this  supplementary  relief. 
In  addition,  practically  all  of  the  administra¬ 
tive  expenses  of  the  department  were  carried 
by  the  Commission.  The  policies  governing 
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seemed  logical  that  the  department  adminis-  supplementation  of  the  pension  were  there-  Deb 

tering  pensions  should  assume  full  responsi-  fore  determined  by  the  Illinois  Emergency  1  case 

bility  for  its  beneficiaries  and  their  families.  Relief  Commission,  while  policies  regardii^[  ,  ‘"ve 

There  thus  began,  in  May  1932,  a  transfer  administering  the  pension  itself  were  still  csp< 

to  the  Service  of  all  pensioners’  families  who  determined  by  the  Board  of  County  Com-  Thu 

were  receiving  relief  from  various  Bureau  missioners.  , 

district  offices  and  from  other  relief  agencies.  In  addition  to  responsibility  for  its  pen-  i  W' 
One  of  the  private  agencies  for  a  time  wished  sioners,  the  Blind  Relief  Service  must  report  cecc 

to  keep  a  few  families  for  whom  it  had  well  to  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  1  are 

worked-out  relief  and  case  work  plans.  Such  quarterly  the  new  applicants  who  are  eligible  refe 

cases  were  retained  by  the  agency,  however,  for  the  grant,  those  who  are  ineligible  for  the  wan 
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grant,  and  those  who  are  being  withdrawn 
from  the  list.  The  Service  may  recommend 
for  grant  only  the  number  of  applicants  for 
whom  funds  are  available.  Here  again  it  was 
necessary  to  work  out  a  policy  of  responsi¬ 
bility  where  applicants  were  receiving  relief 
from  a  Bureau  district  office  or  another 
agency.  It  was  clear  that  the  responsibility 
should  rest  with  Blind  Relief  Service  for 
complete  investigation  of  applicants  not  ac¬ 
tive  with  any  agency.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
Bureau  offices  establish  the  eligibility  of 
applicants  active  with  them,  submitting  their 
records  to  the  Blind  Relief  Service  when 
eligibility  had  been  established.  The  Service 
is  responsible  for  declaring  eligibility  estab¬ 
lished;  it  also  may  make  suggestions  to  the 
districts  for  further  investigation  where  the 
claim  has  not  been  proved. 

Other  agencies  make  available  their  rec¬ 
ords  on  cases  which  are  active  with  them, 
and  the  Blind  Relief  Service  is  responsible 
for  completing  any  investigation  needed  to 
determine  eligibility.  Since  the  Bureau  as¬ 
sumed  responsibility  for  blind  persons  in 
need,  very  few  such  cases  are  known  to  other 
relief  agencies.  Before  eligibility  is  declared 
and  reported  to  the  County  Commissioners, 
the  Blind  Relief  Service  requires  definite 
proof  that  the  statutory  requirements  have 
been  met  by  the  applicant.  Wherever  possible 
documentary  evidence  is  required — as  for 
residence,  citizenship,  age,  and  proof  regard¬ 
ing  assets — ^and  the  Examiner  of  the  Blind 
must  certify  to  the  applicant’s  blindness. 
Definite  procedures  for  investig^ation  in  these 
cases  have  been  developed,  and  exhaustive 
investigations  are  made  by  staff  members 
especially  trained  in  this  phase  of  the  work. 
Thus  applications  for  the  pension  are  rigidly 
scrutinized,  and  care  is  taken  that  only  such 
applicants  as  comply  with  the  statute  are 
recommended  for  the  grant.  These  applicants 
are  investigated  and  reported  on  with  strict 
reference  to  their  relative  position  on  the 
waiting  list  only.  As  soon  as  the  pension 
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grant  is  officially  approved,  the  case  becomes 
the  responsibility  of  the  Blind  Relief  Service. 

By  this  time,  these  rather  large  functions 
and  responsibilities  of  the  Blind  Relief 
Service  had  become  established  and  recog¬ 
nized,  and  it  appeared  advisable  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  some  of  the  internal  mechanics  of 
the  department  which  were  badly  in  need  of 
revision  and  development.  One  of  these  was 
the  matter  of  regular  visits  to  pensioners.  In 
spite  of  efforts  in  this  direction  during  the 
first  two  years,  many  records  had  no  recorded 
contacts  over  several  years.  A  plan  was  then 
worked  out  in  May,  1933,  by  which  a  quick 
survey  would  be  made  of  all  pensioners  not 
seen  or  visited  within  four  months.  A  simple 
survey  questionnaire  was  made  out,  geo¬ 
graphical  districts  mapped  out,  and  the  whole 
case  work  staff  was  assigpied  to  survey  visit¬ 
ing  until  all  pensioners  scheduled  for  the 
survey  had  been  visited  in  their  own  homes. 
The  workers’  programs  were  arranged  so 
that  they  visited  one  day  and  dictated  their 
records  the  following  day.  The  schedules 
were  used  as  a  suggested  outline  for  pertinent 
information  which  the  Service  felt  it  was 
necessary  to  have.  These  completed  schedules 
were  submitted  with  the  dictated  records  to  a 
supervisor  who  read  them  and  classified  them 
into  three  groups,  marking  the  questionnaires 
I,  II,  or  III ;  those  marked  I  were  in  need  of 
immediate  attention ;  those  marked  II,  needed 
follow-up  but  not  as  urgently  as  Group  I; 
those  in  Group  III  appeared  to  need 
quarterly  visits  only.  The  cases  falling  in 
Group  I  were  assig^ned  to  workers  at  once, 
and  the  other  two  groups  were  assig^ned  gp'ad- 
ually.  Up  to  this  time,  many  cases  had  not 
been  definitely  assig^ned  to  workers  because 
of  inadequate  staff. 

The  survey  was  revealing  indeed.  Eight 
hundred  and  two  out  of  a  total  of  1,300  cases 
were  selected  for  this  type  of  scrutiny.  One 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  fell  in  Group  I, 
and  74  in  Group  II.  In  some  instances,  the 
pensioners  had  not  lived  at  the  address  given 
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for  many  months,  and,  in  some  cases,  for 
as  long  as  two  years.  In  other  instances 
it  was  discovered  that  some  pensioners  re¬ 
mained  out  of  the  county  for  indefinite 
periods;  they  could  be  located  only  around 
the  time  of  the  pension  payment.  When  pen¬ 
sioners  could  not  be  located,  letters  were  sent 
them  requesting  that  they  call  at  the  Blind 
Relief  Service  office;  after  the  office  inter¬ 
view  a  visit  was  made  in  the  home.  No  checks 
were  released  in  questionable  cases  until  the 
matter  of  identification  and  home  address  in 
Cook  County  was  cleared  up. 

Information  secured  in  the  survey  indi¬ 
cated  pressing  need  for  re-investigation  of 
many  cases  already  on  the  list.  The  follow-up 
which  resulted  from  this  survey  and  the 
gradual  activity  on  all  cases  resulted  in  the 
discovery  of  pensioners  who  had  become  in¬ 
eligible  for  the  pension  and  others  who  had 
never  met  the  requirements  of  the  statute.  It 
has  therefore  been  necessary  in  some  cases 
to  withdraw  such  persons  from  the  pension 
list,  thus  making  available  funds  for  eligibles 
on  the  waiting  list.  The  follow-up  of  the 
survey  also  showed  that  many  cases  previ¬ 
ously  classified  in  Group  III  belonged  in 
Group  I  or  II. 

The  Service  felt  that  it  was  now  ready  to 
set  up  a  definite  plan  for  follow-up  of  cases. 
A  statistical  card  was  made  for  every  case, 
and  a  monthly  case  count  was  initiated.  Each 
case  is  now  assigned  to  a  worker  who  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  keeping  up-to-date  a  flagging 
system  which  indicates  whether  a  case  is  a 
“service”  case,  a  “pension  allowance”  case,  a 
“supplementation”  case,  or  a  “relative”  case 
which  might  be  either  a  service  or  a  relief 
case.  “Supplementation”  and  “service”  cases 
are  those  upon  which  an  active  plan  of  sup¬ 
plementary  financial  assistance  or  case  work 
service  is  going  forward.  “Pension  allow¬ 
ance”  cases  are  those  on  which  quarterly 
visits  only  are  required;  in  these  instances 
visits  must  be  made  once  every  three  months. 
These  classifications  might  change  from  time 


to  time  as  the  circumstances  of  the  pensioner  I 
or  his  family  change,  and  it  is  the  responsi- 1 
bility  of  the  worker  to  be  alert  to  these  | 
changes  and  any  resultant  needs.  j 

As  the  Blind  Relief  Service  has  developed,  I 
its  major  function  in  relation  to  its  pension- 1 
ers  seems  to  be  the  rendering  of  social  serv- 1 
ices.  Figures  taken  from  the  case  count  of  ! 
March,  1935,  for  illustration,  show  the  fd-  1 
lowing  classification  of  cases:  i 

Service  cases . 635 

Pension  allowance  cases . 444  i 

Supplementation  cases . 205  , 

Relative  cases  .  69 

Applicants  on  the  waiting  list . 823  j 

Applicants  under  investigation ....  75  I 

Another  of  the  matters  upon  which  the 
department  felt  that  it  must  concentrate  its  i 
attention  at  the  same  time  was  the  method  of 
paying  pensions.  The  Service  suggested  that  ] 
payment  by  mail  would  be  more  efficient  than  j 
the  procedure  of  having  blind  people  come  | 
in  or  send  in  from  all  over  the  county  to  get  ^ 
their  checks.  Payment  was  made  on  a  given 
day  by  a  representative  from  the  County  | 
Comptroller’s  office,  and  the  “pay  off”  con-  ^ 
sisted  of  a  long  line  of  blind  people  shuffling 
past  a  desk  where,  after  a  tedious  process  of 
signing  or  having  a  witness  sign  a  receipt, 
they  received  their  checks.  Objection  was 
raised  that  checks  would  be  lost  or  stolen  in 
the  mail,  that  checks  would  be  forged,  and  ^ 
that  the  loss  involved  in  the  proposed  plan  1 
of  mailing  would  make  it  highly  impractical  | 
The  first  request  of  the  department  that 
checks  be  mailed  was  not  granted.  The  depart¬ 
ment  then  improved  the  system  in  operation 
as  much  as  it  could,  using  whatever  saf^ 
guards  were  workable  to  see  that  beneficiaries 
received  their  checks  as  safely  and  as  con-  | 
veniently  as  possible.  New  beneficiaries  were  1 
urged  to  exercise  the  privilege  of  having  : 
checks  mailed,  and  requests  for  checks  to  be 
mailed  showed  an  increase.  i 

Efforts  to  change  the  method  of  paying  | 
benefits  accrued  from  deceased  pensioners  f 
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were  more  successful.  Scrutiny  showed  need 
for  a  much  better  method  of  paying  these 
accumulated  pensions  where  there  were 
daims.  Instead  of  mailing  notices  of  pension 
payment  in  the  name  of  the  deceased  pen¬ 
sioner  to  his  last  address  and  paying  the  check 
to  the  person  who  presented  the  notice,  the 
Service  began  to  hold  these  checks  until  an 
investigation  was  made  to  determine  whether 
there  were  legitimate  claims  against  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  pension.  Bills  and  claims  were 
then  presented  and  certified  in  writing.  Only 
under  these  circumstances  were  the  checks 
released.  If  there  were  no  legitimate  claims, 
the  money  was  returned  to  funds.  Later  when 
question  arose  regarding  the  legality  of  these 
procedures,  instructions  were  secured  from 
the  State’s  Attorney  General  as  to  how  this 
matter  should  be  handled.  On  the  basis  of  his 
instructions  the  following  procedure  was 
worked  out  and  is  now  in  practice.  As  soon 
as  notice  is  received  of  the  death  of  a  pen¬ 
sioner,  the  relative  or  person  responsible  is 
sent  a  regular  claim  affidavit  which  he  must 
return,  properly  filled  out  and  notarized,  with 
bills  attached  supporting  his  claim.  The 
worker  active  on  the  case  then  determines 
the  validity  of  the  claim  through  investiga¬ 
tion,  which  includes  searching  for  assets  such 
as  insurance,  etc.,  which  the  pensioner  might 
have  left.  If  assets  are  discovered  which 
would  cover  funeral  expenses  and  indebted¬ 
ness  outstanding  for  room,  board,  and  up)- 
keep  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  accumulated 
pension  is  returned  to  funds.  If,  however,  the 
pension  is  need  for  such  expenses,  the  check 
is  paid  to  the  proper  claimant.  In  cases  where 
it  is  known  that  the  pensioner  is  deceased  at 
the  time  that  the  p)ension  payroll  is  approved, 
the  Blind  Relief  Service  is  respx)nsible  for 
having  the  check  made  payable  to  the  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Bureau  for  the  estate  of  the 
deceased.  Where  the  death  of  the  p)ensioner 
is  learned  after  the  approval  of  the  payroll, 
the  Blind  Relief  Service  must  certify  the 
endorsement  of  the  claimant  on  the  check. 


and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  guarantees 
the  endorsement.  In  every  instance  of  pay¬ 
ment  for  deceased  pensioners,  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  must  endorse  the  check  in 
some  way  before  it  is  released  to  the  claim¬ 
ant. 

This  method  of  payment  for  deceased  pen¬ 
sioners  was  perfected  before  consent  was 
secured  to  pay  pensions  by  mail.  The  Blind 
Relief  Service  persisted,  however,  in  its 
efforts  to  have  the  mailing  plan  tried.  A  care¬ 
ful  and  detailed  procedure  was  outlined  and 
presented  and  consent  was  secured  to  try  the 
propx)sed  plan.  Accordingly,  in  July,  1934, 
all  pjension  checks  were  mailed  for  the  first 
time.  Before  any  checks  were  put  in  the  mail, 
letters  were  sent  to  all  p)ensioners,  notifying 
them  of  the  change  in  plan  of  pa3rment  and 
cautioning  them  to  have  mail  boxes  which 
would  insure  safe  delivery  of  checks.  With 
this  letter  was  enclosed  a  statement  which 
each  p»ensioner  must  sig^,  certifying  his  con¬ 
tinued  eligfibility  for  the  p)ension  and  his 
present  address.  When  these  authorizations 
were  returned  and  the  checks  were  ready  for 
disbursement,  the  checks  were  turned  over 
to  the  Supervisor  of  the  Blind  Relief  Service 
by  the  County  Comptroller  through  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau.  The  checks  were 
mailed  marked  “Deliver  to  addressee  only” 
as  long  as  the  Post  Office  gave  this  service 
without  additional  charge.  Careful  delivery 
of  checks  by  the  pxjstal  service  however,  has 
been  the  rule,  and  only  one  check  has  failed 
of  direct  delivery  during  this  pjeriod.  (This 
check  was  cashed  by  a  pjerson  representing 
himself  as  the  p)ensioner,  the  latter  never 
having  received  the  check.  The  county  suf¬ 
fered  no  loss  since  the  company  which  cashed 
the  check  made  it  good.) 

The  Blind  Relief  Service  is  respx)nsible  to 
the  Comptroller’s  office  for  every  check 
turned  over  to  it.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
payment  it  must  have  forwarded  to  that 
office  receipts  properly  signed  by  the  pen¬ 
sioner  or  checks  with  an  authorization  from 
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the  Director  of  the  Bureau  for  their  return 
to  funds.  Record  of  the  receipt  is  made  on 
the  authorization  which  is  retained  by  the 
Blind  Relief  Service,  and  record  of  all  re¬ 
turns  to  funds  is  kept.  The  Service  also,  as  an 
additional  safeguard,  keeps  record  of  the 
time  and  place  of  mailing  of  all  checks. 

This  experiment  has  proved  successful, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  question  about  the 
continuation  of  the  pa5rment  of  pensions  by 
mail.  To  safeguard  this  system  however,  the 
Blind  Relief  Service  must  continue  to  have 
contact  with  every  pensioner  at  least  once 
each  quarter. 

The  two  foregoing  instances  illustrate  de¬ 
velopment  of  techniques  and  procedures  in 
relation  to  some  of  the  specific  problems  met 
by  the  Blind  Relief  Service  in  its  reorganiza¬ 
tion  plan.  They  serve  as  a  contrast  to  some 
of  the  case  work  techniques  and  the  larger 
program  which  it  has  been  desirous  of 
developing.  The  Service  feels  that  it  has  only 
made  a  beginning  in  this  direction. 

The  effort  to  secure  recognition  for  the 
need  of  occupational  placement  of  blind  em¬ 
ployable  persons  has  met  with  some  degree  of 
success,  although  it  is  only  in  the  field  of 
work  relief.  Since  1932  the  Blind  Relief 
Service  has  effected  an  increased  number  of 
placements  for  its  blind  pensioners  through 
the  Vocational  Service  of  the  Commission. 
These  placements  have  been  for  broom-and 
brush-makers  in  the  broom  factory  of  the 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  piano  tuners 
and  repairers  in  the  park  systems  of  the  city, 
transcribers  of  braille  literature  in  the  De¬ 
partment  for  the  Blind  of  the  Public  Library 
under  the  Civil  Works  Elducational  Service 
plan,  and  brush-makers  in  a  special  project 
worked  out  for  blind  people  only.  The  latter 
represents  a  definite  step  forward,  in  that 
the  project  was  recognized  by  the  Illinois 
Emergency  Relief  Commission  as  in  line  with 
the  Federal  plan  for  work  relief  projects. 
The  people  working  on  this  project  make 
brushes  which  are  used  only  in  buildings 


operated  by  the  Commission.  Such  a  project 
has  educational  value  for  persons  who  had 
not  previously  realized  what  could  be  done 
in  meeting  the  work  needs  of  employable 
blind  persons.  Though  the  filling  of  this  total 
assignment  was  given  to  the  Blind  Reliel 
Service,  it  requested  that  other  offices  of  the 
Bureau  be  asked  to  help  fill  the  assignment 
This  was  done  in  the  hope  that  there  would 
result  a  greater  demand  for,  and  consequent 
provision  of,  similar  projects. 

When  blind  persons  were  first  placed  on 
work  relief,  the  rules  required  that  there  be  a 
deficit  in  their  budgets.  Later,  by  special  con¬ 
sideration  from  the  Administrator  of  the 
Commission,  some  placements  for  thera¬ 
peutic  reasons  only  were  allowed.  Such  a 
procedure  represents  definite  recognition  of 
the  need  for  provision  of  occupational 
therapy  for  the  blind.  This  consideration  has 
helped  to  make  possible  the  development  of 
constructive  case  work  plans  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  blocked. 

Other  case  work  problems  for  which  the 
Service  has  only  made  a  beginning  in  treat¬ 
ment  are  those  involving  medical  treatment 
where  pensioners  and  their  families  are  un¬ 
willing  to  take  preventive  and  remedial  meas¬ 
ures  in  relation  to  visual  defects,  old-age 
blindness  with  all  its  attendant  problems, 
persistent  begging  on  the  streets,  and  misuse 
of  the  pension  by  the  beneficiaries.  The  Serv¬ 
ice  takes  the  position  that  these  are  some  of 
the  problems  which  will  require  development 
in  skill  and  technique,  and  that  such  skill  and 
technique  must  be  considered  as  imperative 
in  the  development  of  an  effective  service  for 
blind  pensioners. 

The  Blind  Relief  Service  further  recog¬ 
nizes  its  responsibility  for  knowing  more 
about  community  attitudes  and  activities  as 
they  develop  or  fail  to  develop  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  blind.  Its  greatest  contribution  at 
this  time  would  seem  to  be  in  accumulating 
and  making  accessible  accurate  information 
(Continued  on  page  134) 
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Fully  comprehending  the  functions  of 
a  newly-organized  Association  for  the 
Blind,  and  supported  by  a  treasury  contain¬ 
ing  the  munificent  sum  of  eighteen  dollars, 
one  is  apt  to  feel  a  little  bewildered — perhaps 
discouraged — in  spite  of  “best  wishes  for 
success.” 

But  experience  will  soon  prove  that  the 
money  problem,  as  serious  as  it  is,  is  by  no 
means  the  only  problem  of  a  young  orgjani- 
zation  for  the  blind.  Even  after  encountering 
and  finding  solutions  for  the  problems 
involved  in  arousing  community  interest  in 
work  for  the  blind  and  organizing  the  com¬ 
munity  to  support  the  work,  one  meets  cer¬ 
tain  obstacles  which  persist  in  hanging  on  with 
astonishing  tenacity  and  still  others  which 
are  most  trying  in  the  audacity  with  which 
they  re-appear  after  having  been  removed. 
But  after  the  infant  organization  has 
breathed  its  first  breath  of  life,  and  has  been 
safely  nursed  through  its  first  year  in  spite 
of  an  anemic  financial  condition,  the  route 
should  be  well  charted. 

Including  the  problems  presented  in  arous¬ 
ing  community  interest  and  organizing  the 
community  to  support  the  work,  the  prob¬ 
lems  encountered  in  a  young  organization  for 
the  blind  may  be  discussed  from  several 
other  angles:  namely,  finding  blind  people 
and  recognizing  their  problems,  medical 
work,  the  problem  of  organizing  this  work 
and  carrying  it  on,  and  the  employment 
problem. 

A  few  of  the  multiple  problems  encoun¬ 
tered  can  be  more  accurately  pointed  out  by 
illustration.  Complying  with  the  request  of 
George  E.  Lineberry,  Superintendent  of  the 
State  School  for  the  Blind  in  Raleigh,  North 


Carolina,  and  the  Honorable  J.  C.  B.  Ehring- 
haus.  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  Charles 
B.  Hayes,  Field  Director  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  made  several  visits 
to  North  Carolina  to  give  to  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  the  benefit  of  his  long  exper¬ 
ience  in  work  for  the  adult  blind.  While  in 
North  Carolina,  he  visited  Charlotte,  an 
industrial  and  commercial  center  having  an 
approximate  population  of  eighty-five  thou¬ 
sand  and  the  county  seat  of  Mecklenburg 
County,  which  has  a  total  population  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand. 

The  problems  of  arousing  community 
interest  and  of  organizing  the  community  to 
support  the  work  were  made  less  formid¬ 
able,  and  after  a  careful  selection  of  persons 
who  should  comprise  the  list  of  officers  and 
committee  chairmen,  the  Mecklenburg 
County  Association  for  the  Blind  was 
formed,  an  organization  which  one  year  ago 
set  out  with  a  drawing  account  of  eighteen 
dollars  to  meet  the  needs  of  265  blind  and 
near-blind  persons. 

The  general  interest  of  the  community 
was  aroused  through  the  press  and  radio 
broadcasts,  but  attempts  to  stimulate  suffi¬ 
cient  interest  in  the  community  to  support 
the  work  were  not  so  easy.  The  average  per¬ 
son  does  not  have  sufficient  insight  into  the 
proWems  facing  those  who  are  blind.  Con¬ 
sequently,  a  careful  study  of  individuals  was 
necessary  in  order  to  find  persons  who  had 
something  in  common  with  the  blind,  coupled 
with  other  qualifications  so  vital  in  work  for 
the  blind.  These  were,  for  the  most  part, 
persons  who  had  had  eye  trouble  themselves, 
who  were  relatives  or  friends  of  blind  per¬ 
sons,  or  who  had  an  intuitive  insight  into 
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problems  of  the  sightless.  After  long,  sus¬ 
tained  efforts  to  educate  the  public  concern¬ 
ing  the  blind,  a  patient  search  for  persons 
willing  to  accept  the  reponsibility  of  an  office 
in  an  association  for  the  blind,  and  careful 
outlining  of  working  plans,  the  Association 
was  formed. 

Since  the  slate  of  officers  and  committees 
must,  in  order  to  be  representative,  inevitably 
be  made  up  of  people  who  are  busy  in  indus¬ 
try  or  the  professions,  there  must  be  someone 
who  is  willing  to  give  a  considerable  amount 
of  time  and  thought  to  the  work  if  the  organ¬ 
ization  is  to  live.  And,  too,  there  must  be 
definite  headquarters  and  equipment.  But 
where  are  these  things  to  come  from  when 
money  is  not  available  ? 

During  the  first  four  months  in  which  the 
Mecklenburg  County  Association  for  the 
Blind  worked,  its  expenditures  totalled 
exactly  seven  dollars.  During  that  time,  the 
organization  secured  office  space,  office  equip¬ 
ment,  telephone  and  janitor  service,  and  two 
paid  workers  who  worked  from  five  to  seven 
hours  six  days  a  week.  The  first  four  months’ 
work  consisted  of  contacting  prevention 
cases,  effecting  measures  for  the  prevention 
of  blindness,  general  case  work  and  follow¬ 
up  work,  a  persistent  program  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  public  concerning  the  blind,  and  a 
survey  of  the  blind.  One  hundred  and  forty- 
five  blind  and  near-blind  persons  were  found 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Association. 

Since  money  was  not  available,  the  com¬ 
munity  was  asked  to  give  the  things  the 
money  would  have  been  spent  for.  Office 
space  was  secured  in  the  County  Welfare 
building.  The  local  Lions’  Qub  and  other 
groups  were  approached  for  necessary  equip¬ 
ment.  The  county  paid  for  the  use  of  a  tele¬ 
phone,  and  janitor  and  light  service.  A  work 
relief  project,  filed  with  the  Emergency  Re¬ 
lief  Administration  in  North  Carolina,  was 
approved,  and  gave  to  the  new  organization 
its  first  two  paid  workers. 

At  this  juncture,  the  big  problem  was  the 


attempt  to  familiarize  the  committee  chair-  I 
men  with  the  work  and  to  get  them  to  take  ? 
an  active  part  in  it.  The  fact  that  the  com-  i 
mittees  did  not  function  was  due  not  to  a  : 
lack  of  interest  or  absence  of  incentive,  but 
rather  to  extended  vacations  and  to  the  fact  ; 
that  all  of  them  had  many  other  obligations  [ 
and  outside  interests.  Notwithstanding,  the  I 
organization  managed  to  avoid  this  threaten¬ 
ing  lethargy.  If  tact  and  diplomacy  is  used, 
the  best  and  most  logical  spot  to  plant  the 
seeds  of  the  educational  program  is  among 
the  committee  members  of  the  organization.  ^ 
This  is  particularly  true  if  the  Association  j 
must  depend  wholly  upon  its  committees  for 
expediting  its  work  rather  than  upon  paid  i 
workers  in  the  Association  office. 

Practical  solutions  to  the  operating  prob-  i 
lems  then  may  be  found  in  a  careful  study  ! 
of  community  conditions,  possible  sources  of  ; 
supply,  and  of  the  major  activities  of  social  | 
service  and  civic  groups.  It  is  always  well  to 
include  representatives  from  these  organiza¬ 
tions  as  committee  members  or  committee  i 
chairmen. 

From  the  outset,  however,  it  is  well  to  in-  j 
elude  in  the  by-laws  and  constitution  of  the  r 
young  organization  for  the  blind,  passages  ; 
which  clearly  define  the  powers  of  the  Execu-  i 
tive  Secretary  and  which  give  him  free  | 
range,  or  the  committee  which  fails  to  func-  ■ 
tion  may  prove  a  tremendous  handicap,  and  j 
opportunities  to  serve  the  blind  population  f 
will  be  lost.  Also,  the  very  life  of  the  Asso-  | 
ciation  may  depend  upon  prompt  action  and  ; 
it  may  expire  while  the  President  of  the 
Association  is  calling  a  meeting  of  the  mem¬ 
bership  in  order  to  vote  upon  this  and  that 
It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  man  who  [ 
is  actually  in  daily  contact  with  the  work  has 
a  better  grasp  of  the  situation  than  those  who 
merely  review  the  work  intermittently  with 
a  cursory  glance. 

Another  stumbling  block  which  is  felt 
keenly  by  the  young  organization  for  the  f 
blind  occurs  when  too  much  of  the  general  J 
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and  specific  case  work  is  left  to  the  com¬ 
mittee.  The  Executive  Secretary  should  be 
free  to  act  in  emergencies.  If  a  surgeon  must 
refrain  from  operating  upon  a  patient  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  an  appendix  in 
order  to  wait  for  a  committee  of  doctors  to 
assemble  and  decide  which  is  the  best  method 
of  applying  the  anesthetic,  the  time  consumed 
in  diagnosis  is  lost  and  likewise,  perhaps,  the 
patient. 

The  work  involved  in  conducting  a  survey 
of  the  blind  should  not  be  treated  too  lightly 
since  the  Association  is  like  a  ship  without 
water  to  cruise  upon  unless  it  has  a  reason 
for  its  existence.  And  that  reason  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  an  intelligent  survey  of  the  blind, 
their  number  and  their  needs.  Should  the 
survey  committee  fail  to  function  in  an  organ¬ 
ization  which  has  not  the  money  to  spend  for 
paid  workers,  a  most  disheartening  problem 
presents  itself. 

Shortly  after  the  Mecklenburg  Q)unty 
Association  for  the  Blind  was  established, 
the  vitally  important  survey  committee  was 
tom  up  on  account  of  summer  vacations.  The 
same  method  adopted  in  securing  office  space 
and  equipment  was  used.  The  local  FERA, 
the  County  Welfare  Department,  the  Legion 
Auxiliary,  and  the  Junior  League  were  asked 
for  their  co-operation  and  the  services  of 
volunteer  and  paid  workers  for  this  purpose. 
As  a  result,  265  blind  and  near-blind  persons 
who  fall  within  the  definition  of  blindness 
were  found. 

Once  a  solution  to  the  survey  problem 
had  been  found,  there  remained  the  perennial 
problem  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
blind.  It  was  found  that  a  large  number  of 
children  were  being  kept  out  of  school  on 
account  of  visual  handicaps  which  could  be 
removed  after  refraction.  This  condition  was 
the  result  of  depressed  financial  conditions. 
A  number  of  the  blind  people,  especially 
adults,  were  found  to  be  hampered  by  col¬ 
lateral  handicaps  brought  about  by  neglect 
and  improper  medical  attention. 


This  need  was  met  in  part  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  after  several  thousand  appeal  letters 
asking  for  annual  memberships  of  one  dollar 
had  brought  in  sufficient  funds  to  begin  work. 
Additional  help  was  made  available  after 
contacting  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Division  of  the  State  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  the  Lions’  Qubs. 

Hospitalization  for  operative  cases  had  to 
be  secured  through  the  G>unty  Welfare  De¬ 
partment,  which  includes  this  item  in  its 
budget.  Doctors  gave  freely  of  their  time 
and  service  when  needed  and  asked  for. 
These  collateral  handicaps  included  paralysis, 
various  infectious  and  contagious  diseases,  a 
crippled  condition,  etc. 

The  survey  revealed  that  only  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  the  blind  were  self-supporting, 
and  that  much  of  the  unemployment  was  due 
to  a  lack  of  training  since  fully  65  p)er  cent 
of  them  had  been  deprived  of  vision  after 
school  age.  It  was  practical  to  make  one  solu¬ 
tion  meet  part  of  both  problems.  There  were 
sightless  teachers  who  were  eligible  for 
relief,  teachers  who  could  efficiently  and 
adequately  meet  the  educational  needs  of  the 
adult  blind.  A  number  of  unemployed  teach¬ 
ers  •  were  given  employment  through  the 
Emergfency  Relief  Education  Division  of  the 
North  Carolina  Federal  Elmergency  Relief 
Administration.  After  a  certain  amount  of 
instruction,  placement  work  was  soon  ex¬ 
tended  to  pupils  of  these  blind  ERE  teach¬ 
ers.  This  move  proved,  to  have  a  three-fold 
advantage  in  that  it  provided  employment 
for  the  teachers,  began  a  definite  program 
for  px)tential  trainees,  and  provided  home 
teachers  without  cost  to  the  Association. 

Without  sufficient  means,  the  young  Asso¬ 
ciation  cannot  hopie  to  carry  this  problem  of 
vocational  training  very  far  until  it  is  in  a 
ptosition  to  supp>ort  industries  for  the  adult 
blind.  Centered  around  the  workshop  should 
be  the  activities  of  the  training  center.  The 
problem  encountered  here  will  be  definitely 
that  of  money,  since  it  is  impossible  to  go 
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very  far  without  special  equipment  suited  to 
the  needs  of  the  blind. 

It  was  found,  however,  that  this  problem 
of  employment  could  still  be  approached 
from  another  angle — ^that  of  making  a  survey 
of  available  marketable  articles  made  by  the 
blind  in  their  homes,  trying  to  standardize 
these  products,  and,  at  the  same  time,  devis¬ 
ing  ways  and  means  of  disposing  of  them 
at  a  profit  to  the  blind.  In  many  instances, 
the  cost  of  production  was  found  to  be  too 
great  and  time  consumed  in  manufacturing 
too  long  to  admit  of  an  income  commen¬ 
surate  with  the  expenses  of  even  bare  sub¬ 
sistence.  In  addition,  many  of  the  articles 
made  at  home  can  not  meet  the  demands  of 
the  competitive  market.  Investigation  dis¬ 
closed  that  the  manufacturing  of  mops  could 
be  carried  on  in  a  workshop  economically 
and  efficiently,  with  a  margin  of  profit  suffi¬ 
cient  to  carry  other  lines  less  profitable. 

As  far  as  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Meck¬ 
lenburg  County  and  Charlotte,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  is  concerned,  the  “Open,  Sesame”  to  the 
employment  problem,  irrespective  of  the 
training  of  the  blind,  will  be  found  only  after 
a  long,  intensive,  and  persistent  program  of 


educating  the  public  concerning  the  blind  has 
been  carried  on.  The  idea  that  the  blind  are  a 
class  of  people  who  should  be  helped,  but  not 
expected  to  work,  seems  still  to  prevail  in 
the  minds  of  many  people  who  contact  their 
blind  citizens.  Many  of  them  do  not  have  an 
accurate  conception  of  the  potentialities  of 
the  blind,  their  capacities,  aptitudes,  or 
adaptability  to  a  new  life  after  blindness. 

This  lack  of  information  concerning  the 
blind  on  the  part  of  the  general  public  is  seen 
bobbing  up  again  and  again  as  employer 
after  employer  is  willing  to  give  alms  but 
expressly  states  that  it  is  unthinkable  to 
impose  upon  sightless  people  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  a  job.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  the 
young  organization  for  the  blind  can  make 
good  use  of  the  radio,  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  and  the  dissemination  of  literature 
describing  the  abilities  of  the  blind. 

After  all,  the  purpose  of  work  for  the 
blind  is  to  prove  the  potentialities  of  the 
blind,  placing  them  in  employment  and  mak¬ 
ing  more  assured  to  them  their  rightful 
inheritance — economic  security  and  a  more 
stabilized  position  in  the  social  order  as  the 
fruit  of  their  own  labor. 
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The  New  Jersey  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  which  has  been  in  active  ex¬ 
istence  since  1910,  has  had  in  voluminous 
case  folders,  in  home  teachers’  records,  and 
the  like,  a  mass  of  material  about  the  blind 
and  visually  handicapped  persons  it  has 
served  and  is  serving.  The  members  of  the 
staff,  however,  were  handicapped  in  making 
practical  use  of  this  material  because  the 
data  about  the  entire  case  load,  or  the  in¬ 
dividual  case,  were  not  readily  available  in 
summarized  form.  There  was  no  analysis 
available  to  which  the  Commission  could  turn 
if  it  wanted  to  study  its  service  program  in 
relation  to  the  needs  of  those  on  the  register 
as  revealed  by  their  present  ages  and  past 
and  present  occupations.  The  Commission’s 
prevention  program,  for  instance,  would 
have  more  talking  points  if  it  could  point 
to  the  fact  that  27  per  cent  of  the  blindness 
in  New  Jersey  was  caused  by  accidents  and 
could  detail  the  types  of  injuries  caused  by 
the  industrial  and  non-industrial  accidents. 

Follow-up  work  on  the  success  of  chil¬ 
dren  who  had  been  to  residential  sch(x>ls 
for  the  blind  could  be  facilitated  if  it  were 
possible  to  find  easily  which  individuals,  over 
a  period  of  years,  had  had  the  opportunity 
of  special  study.  Owing  to  the  varied  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Commission,  it  was  extremely 
difficult  to  find  out  how  many  persons  on 
the  register  had  not  been  visited  in  a  given 
year,  or  in  two  years — cases  that  the  over¬ 
worked  home  teachers  perhaps  had  not  been 
able  to  reach.  It  was  impossible  without 
reading  through  the  folders,  some  of  which 
were  very  thick,  to  get  a  picture  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  blind  person,  the  history  of  his 
blindness,  his  needs  and  advantages,  and  the 


services  which  the  Commission  had  ren¬ 
dered  him  over  a  pericxi  of  years. 

This  situation,  frequently  found  in  state 
commissions  for  the  blind,  was  inevitable 
because  the  limited  permanent  clerical  staff 
was  too  crowded  with  current  work  to  set 
up  the  necessary  tools,  the  card  record  and 
ref)orting  system.  The  New  Jersey  Commis¬ 
sion  had,  however,  long  recognized  that 
such  a  system  would  improve  the  work 
from  the  administrative  point  of  view  and 
permit  adequate  planning  for  the  future, 
would  reveal  any  weaknesses  in  the  work  as 
a  whcde  and  deficiencies  in  the  program  of 
certain  individuals,  and  at  the  same  time 
would  give  a  real  picture  of  the  services  the 
Commission  renders. 

The  Statistical  Record  Card 

This  situation  has  been  remedied  during 
the  past  year.  With  the  organization  of  the 
State  Emergency  Relief  Administration  and 
its  service  projects  to  public  agencies,  the 
Commission  was  at  last  enabled  to  set  up 
a  record  card  for  its  registered  cases  which 
would  summarize  for  the  permanent  file 
the  pertinent  facts  about  each  individual  and 
the  services  rendered  him  over  a  period  of 
years,  and  serve  also  as  a  statistical  card 
from  which  tabulations  covering  the  entire 
register  and  the  newly  registered  cases  might 
be  made. 

The  State  Department  of  Institutions  and 
Agencies,  the  state  welfare  department  of 
which  the  Commission  is  an  agency,  spon¬ 
sored  the  project  which  made  this  possible. 
Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes,  Chief  Executive  Of¬ 
ficer  of  the  Commission,  worked  out  the 
details  of  the  survey  with  the  Division  of 
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Statistics  and  Research  of  the  Department 
of  Institutions  and  Agencies  and  with  the 
advice  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Blindness  and  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  through  their  rep¬ 
resentatives,  Miss  C.  Edith  Kerby  and  Miss 
Evelyn  C.  McKay,  both  of  whom  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the 
Blind. 

The  5"  X  8"  card  used  was  designed  to 
contain  all  the  statistical  data  called  for  on 
the  forms  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Statistics  of  the  Blind  and  additional 
personal,  residential,  and  service  data  de¬ 
sired  by  the  New  Jersey  Commission  for 
the  Blind  and  the  New  Jersey  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Institutions  and  Agencies.  Since  the 
cards  were  to  be  filed  by  county  of  residence 
and  the  tabulations  were  to  be  made  on  the 
same  basis,  it  was  thought  that  once  a  year 
(which  would  be  frequent  enough  for  sta¬ 
tistical  tabulations)  the  file  could  be  dis¬ 
turbed,  a  county  at  a  time,  for  the  brief 
period  necessary  to  compile  statistics.  Spe¬ 
cial  counts  of  single  factors  might  be  made 
at  any  time  without  changing  the  positions 
of  the  cards  in  the  file.  With  a  very  limited 
permanent  staff,  certain  of  the  tabulations 
for  the  entire  case  load,  perhaps,  need  be 
compiled  only  biennially. 

Through  the  CWA,  four  clerical  workers 
of  good  background  were  obtained  for  a 
few  months  to  go  over  the  case  folders,  fill¬ 
ing  in  and  typing  the  data  on  the  cards, 
each  item  being  checked  by  two  of  the  cleri¬ 
cal  workers.  At  the  termination  of  the  CWA 
work,  the  statistical  file  clerk  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  spent  what  time  she  could  spare  on 
completing  cases  that  had  not  been  made 
out.  The  ERA  projects,  begun  in  October, 
1934,  furnished  four  workers  of  the  “pro¬ 
fessional  group,”  three  women  and  one  man, 
with  college  background  or  its  equivalent, 
all  of  whom  were  interested  in  social  prob¬ 
lems  and  two  of  whom  were  experienced  in 
handling  folder  material.  It  is  the  active  un¬ 


derstanding  of  these  workers,  who  saw  the 
implications  and  relationships  in  the  factors 
that  were  being  studied  and  who  were  able 
to  interpret  and  weigh  the  data  in  the  fold¬ 
ers,  which  has  made  the  survey  valid. 

To  insure  completeness,  accuracy,  and 
consistency  of  each  item  on  each  file  card, 
the  second  group  of  workers  read  through 
the  mass  of  material  in  the  folders.  Each 
card  was  then  gone  over  with  the  home 
teacher  in  whose  territory  the  blind  indi¬ 
vidual  was  resident,  and  she  verified  ques¬ 
tionable  data  and  followed  up  the  case  with 
a  visit  to  the  individual  if  vital  information 
was  lacking  in  the  folder.  Through  these 
follow-up  visits,  it  was  possible  to  clear  the 
files  of  inactive  cases  of  persons  who  had 
died  or  had  moved  and  could  not  be  located. 
When  the  cards  were  ready  for  tabulation, 
they  were  inspected  by  the  director  of  the 
survey. 

Cases  Covered  by  the  Survey 

In  1934  there  were  registered  with  the 
New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind  per¬ 
sons  who  were  blind,  or  whose  visual  handi¬ 
cap  was  so  great  that  special  measures  must 
be  taken  to  prevent  blindness,  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  2,589.  This  number  included  1,444 
who  were  totally  blind^  or  could  only  dis¬ 
tinguish  light  from  darkness;  687  whose 
visual  perception  varied  from  those  who 
could  perceive  motion  or  the  form  of  a 
hand  at  a  distance  of  three  feet  to  those 
who  could  read  newspaper  headlines  but  not 
ordinary  print  (smaller  than  14  point).  The 
second  group  are,  for  most  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  as  handicapped  as  the  totally  blind, 
for  their  methods  of  traveling,  of  earning  a 
living,  of  social  intercourse,  and  of  earning 
econwnic  security  are  as  limited.  The  best 
sighted  in  this  group  cannot  see,  even  when 
fitted  with  glasses,  at  a  distance  of  20  feet 
what  the  normal  eye  can  see  at  200  feet. 

*  Groupings  in  accordance  with  the  classification 
of  the  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind. 
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A  third  group  of  those  on  the  register, 
numbering  458,  may  be  classified  as  “bor¬ 
derline”  or  “prevention”  cases.  These  in¬ 
clude  cases  with  high  progressive  myopia, 
cases  with  greatly  restricted  fields  of  vision 
or  with  temporary  eye  diseases,  cases  with 
vision  not  good  enough  for  ordinary  print, 
or  those  with  only  one  remaining  eye  which 
needs  protection.  Some  of  these  persons  are 
temporarily  blind  for  occupational  purposes ; 
others,  especially  children,  need  special 
medical  attention,  specially  designed  text 
books,  lighting,  and  desks  in  the  schools  that 
will  permit  educational  progress  to  the  great¬ 
est  extent  possible,  at  the  same  time  pre¬ 
venting  the  development  of  more  serious  and 
permanent  visual  handicaps. 

Register  of  the  Bund 

This  register  of  the  visually  handicapped 
of  the  state  is  maintained  in  order  that  the 
Commission  may  be  of  as  much  assistance 
as  possible.  Those  who  request  relief,  home 
teaching,  or  any  special  service,  those  who 
write  to  the  Commission  for  information  or 
reference,  those  who  attend  public  school 
classes  for  the  blind  or  sight-saving  classes, 
become  part  of  the  active  register.  Social 
workers,  home  teachers,  newspapers, 
churches,  neighbors,  and  friends  of  the 
blind  send  the  names  of  such  individuals  to 
the  Commission. 

Among  the  known  blind  are  some  who 
desire  no  service  from  the  Commission  and 
do  not  wish  social  or  teaching  visits.  Sc«ne 
of  these  are  unwilling  to  furnish  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  record  and  history  sheet,  ac¬ 
counting  for  a  large  percentage  of  those  in 
the  statistical  tables  who  come  under  the 
“not  stated”  headings. 

With  a  population  of  4,041,334  in  the 
1930  census.  New  Jersey  might  expect  to 
have  something  over  four  thousand  blind 
and  partially  blind  in  the  state,  according 
to  figures  established  where  detailed  case¬ 
finding  studies  have  been  undertaken.  To 


the  2,131  known  blind  and  partially  blind 
on  the  register  in  1934,  there  might  be  added 
some  cases  formerly  on  the  register  who 
could  not  be  located  during  the  year,  al¬ 
though  many  of  them  are  still  in  the  state, 
and  the  many  blind  who  have  never  had  con¬ 
tact  with  the  Commission.  The  latter  group 
includes  foreigners  and  native-born  persons, 
living  in  poor  over-crowded  tenements  or  in 
distant  rural  sections,  who  have  had  no  con¬ 
tact  with  the  individuals  or  agencies  who 
would  point  out  to  them  the  services  avail¬ 
able  to  them ;  and  it  also  includes  those  per¬ 
sons  in  more  favorable  economic  situations 
who  have  not  become  known  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  because  their  social  contacts  and 
their  education  have  been  achieved  through 
other  channels. 

Registration  Procedure 

As  soon  as  the  name  of  a  blind  person  is 
reported  to  the  Commission,  or  as  soon  as 
he  applies  for  assistance  of  any  kind,  the 
home  teacher  covering  the  territory  in  which 
he  resides  visits  him,  obtaining  as  much  of 
his  social  history  as  possible.  A  medical  re¬ 
port  is  obtained  from  the  individual’s  oph¬ 
thalmologist,  or  from  the  physician  or  clinic 
if  he  has  not  been  diagnosed  by  an  eye  spe¬ 
cialist.  If  inadequate  eye  examination  is  re¬ 
ported,  every  effort  is  put  forth  by  a  special 
investigator  to  see  that  the  person  is  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  place  where  adequate  eye  care 
may  be  had.  His  social,  educational,  recrea¬ 
tional,  and  physical  needs  are  noted  and 
plans  made  for  meeting  his  needs  and 
wishes.  The  individual  remains  on  the  regis¬ 
ter  while  his  residence  is  in  New  Jersey  and 
contact  is  maintained  with  him. 

Determination  of  Diagnosis  and 
Causes 

When  the  record  cards  were  made  out 
from  the  case  folders,  special  attention  was 
given  to  the  physician’s  reports  of  eye  con¬ 
ditions  and  the  degree  of  handicap.  In  the 
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more  recent  years,  these  reports  have  come 
in  on  the  standard  forms  of  the  Committee 
on  Statistics  of  the  Blind.  In  the  earlier 
years,  the  reports  came  in  letters  or  on  pre¬ 
scription  blanks  giving  merely  the  eye  diag¬ 
nosis  and  frequently  the  prognosis.  In  some 
few  instances,  the  eye  condition  was  given 
in  the  social  investigation  of  the  case  by 
the  hwne  teacher. 

In  the  past  insufficient  emphasis  has  been 
put  on  the  etiological  causes  of  blindness — 
the  factors  so  important  in  any  prevention 
of  blindness  program.  Physicians,  unless 
pressed,  even  now  report  only  the  eye  con¬ 
dition  without  mention  of  the  contributing 
cause. 

Examination  of  reports  of  other  com¬ 
missions  for  the  blind  shows  the  same  tend¬ 
ency  in  other  states  to  mix  the  diagnoses 
and  causes.  Efforts  to  obtain  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  these  two  factors  for  all  cases 
through  direct  appeal  to  the  ophthalmolo¬ 
gists  who  examine  many  of  the  special  cases 
will  be  most  profitable. 

In  the  New  Jersey  survey,  however,  in 
many  cases  where  the  physician  did  not  re¬ 
port  the  cause,  it  could  be  determined  from 
the  social  history  of  the  individual  or  the 
nature  of  the  eye  disease.  For  example, 
when  an  accident  is  given  as  the  etiological 
cause,  the  actual  result  of  the  accident  is 
seldom  reported.  It  is  only  by  reading  over 
the  available  details  that  it  is  possible  to 
decide  between  panophthalmitis  and  a  com¬ 
pletely  disorganized  or  atrophic  globe.  Oph¬ 
thalmia  neonatorum  is  usually  reported  as 
both  cause  and  diagnosis  although  it  is  ac¬ 
tually  the  etiological  factor  which  causes 
ulcers  of  the  cornea,  or  some  related  con¬ 
dition. 

When  eye  reports  showed  a  series  of  di¬ 
agnoses  or  several  diagnoses  for  the  two 
eyes  at  the  same  period,  every  possible  effort 
was  made  to  determine  the  primary  cause 
of  the  actual  blindness,  the  cause  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  result  rather  than  the  end  result. 


Enucleation  for  example  is  not  a  cause  of 
blindness,  but  rather  the  result  of  certain 
eye  conditions  such  as  sarcoma  of  the 
choroid,  certain  types  of  glaucoma,  etc., 
which  were  the  actual  causes.  “Sympathetic 
ophthalmia”  of  the  second  eye  is  secondary, 
the  primary  diagnosis  of  the  blindness  be¬ 
ing  the  condition  present  in  the  first  eye 
which  caused  the  affection  of  the  second. 
Optic  atrophy  is  frequently  the  end  result 
of  some  other  eye  condition. 

Tabulations 

Since  no  standard  statistical  tables  have 
been  recommended  for  correlating  facts 
about  the  blind,  many  of  the  tabulations 
were  experimental.  The  attempt  was  made 
to  correlate  a  large  number  of  factors  in 
groups  of  two  to  determine  whether  any 
significant  relationships  might  be  brought 
out,  helpful  for  administrative  purposes,  for 
prevention  and/or  treatment  purposes,  for 
research  purposes,  for  throwing  additional 
light  on  the  characteristics  and  problems  of 
the  blind,  and  for  gfiving  persons  in  the  com¬ 
munity  some  idea  as  to  their  responsibility 
toward  the  visually  handicapped.  All  tabu¬ 
lations  were  made  by  counties,*  especially 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  actual  relief  is 
granted  and  paid  by  the  counties,  and  com¬ 
munities  within  the  counties  work  together 
as  civic  units,  or  through  women’s  club  ac¬ 
tivities,  to  promote  the  sale  of  articles  made 
by  the  blind,  toward  the  establishment  of 
better  educational  and  recreational  facilities 
for  the  blind,  etc. 

From  a  practical  standpoint,  county  tabu- 

*New  Jersey  is  somewhat  “county  conscious” 
because  the  public  welfare  laws  make  the  county 
financially  responsible  for  its  dependent  and  de¬ 
fective  legal  residents  even  when  the  administration 
of  the  funds  may  be  through  the  state ;  because  of 
the  establishment  of  county  welfare  boards  for 
the  administration  of  old-age  relief  and,  in  some 
counties,  for  all  outdoor  relief  of  dependents;  and 
because  many  private  agencies  are  operating  on  a 
county  basis  or  uniting  with  other  agencies  to  form 
county  councils  of  social  agencies,  county  central 
indexes,  county  social  workers’  clubs,  and  the  like. 
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lations  disturbed  only  one  section  of  the  file 
at  a  time.  Although  combining  county  cor¬ 
relation  tables  to  form  state  correlations  in¬ 
volved  extra  clerical  transcribing,  the  value 
of  the  county  material  more  than  compen¬ 
sated  for  the  extra  time. 

In  each  original  table  the  blind,  partially 
blind,  and  the  border-line  cases  were  sep¬ 
arated.  Since,  except  for  the  total  figures, 
there  proved  to  be  little  essential  difference 
in  the  first  two  groups,  they  were  handled  as 
a  unit  in  the  final  tables. 

Rates,  percentages,  and  comparisons 
were  used  wherever  significant  and  served  to 
point  out  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  the 
work  of  the  several  counties,  or  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  programs  for  certain  age 
or  racial  groups. 

To  insure  accuracy,  each  table  was  com¬ 
piled  by  two  people  working  independently 
and  results  compared.  No  figure  was  un¬ 
verified. 

Work  tables  included  the  following  by 
county  for  each  of  the  three  groups  on  the 
register  (except  where  noted)  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1934: 

1.  Number  of  cases,  rate  of  each  p«r 
100,000  population,  and  percentage  dis¬ 
tribution  in  each  group  of  total  on  regis¬ 
ter  for  county 

2.  Number  of  cases  by  sex  and  color 

3.  Municipality  of  residence 

4.  Present  age  of  persons  on  register 
by  topographical  diagnosis  (five-year 
groups) 

5.  Age  at  first  contact  with  the  commis¬ 
sion  (five-year  groups) 

6.  Age  at  loss  of  sight  for  blind  and 
partially  blind  (five-year  groups) 

7.  Etiological  by  topographicjd  classifica¬ 
tion  of  cases 

8.  Recorded  physical  handicaps  of  per¬ 
sons  on  register  (in  addition  to  blindness) 

9.  Recorded  mental  handicaps  of  per¬ 
sons  on  register 

10.  Persons  with  both  physical  and  men¬ 
tal  handicaps 

11.  Raised  types  used  by  blind  and  par¬ 
tially  blind  by  present  age  (broad  age 
groups) 


12.  Raised  types  used  by  blind  and  par-  !  _ 

tially  blind  by  age  at  loss  of  sight  (broad  j 

age  groups)  [ 

13.  Color  and  nativity  (including  coun-  | 

try  of  birth  of  foreign-bom  and  state  I 
of  birth  of  native-born)  P 

14.  Services  rendered  since  registration;  t  ”” 

services  rendered  during  last  fiscal  year  \  Ca 

15.  Occupations  before  and  after  blind-  ■  G1 

ness  j  Oj 

16.  Occupations  after  blindness  by  age  at  j  W 

loss  of  sight  R( 

17.  Movement  of  cases — admissions,  dis-  I  M 

charges,  deaths,  etc.  I  D 

Additional  tables  for  one  county  were  tried:  ;  ^ 

(a)  Etiological  cause  by  age  at  loss  of  i  v, 

sight 

(b)  Age  at  loss  of  sight  by  age  at  first  ^ 

contact  with  the  Commission  ,  u 

(Yielding  in  turn  length  of  time  blind  [  h 

before  contact)  |  s 

Summary  of  Findings  for  the  Blind^  j" 

Sex  and  Color.  For  every  2,000  persons  1  f 

in  New  Jersey,  one  is  registered  with  the  [  j. 

State  Commission  as  blind.  More  than  half  [  ^ 

(55-5  per  cent)  of  the  total  of  2,131  Wind  I  ^ 

persons  are  males.  Neg^roes,  who  constitute  1  , 

only  5.2  per  cent  of  the  state’s  population,  '  , 

represent  12.4  per  cent  of  the  registered  |  , 

blind.  (County  figures  show  interesting  vari-  1  j 

ations  from  42.6  per  cent  to  o  per  cent  re-  | 
vealing  special  activities  in  some  sections  in  ! 
the  emphasis  of  Negro  health.)  1 

Present  Age.  Thirteen  per  cent  were  J 
children  and  young  people  between  five  and  1 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  the  time  when  i 
they  need  special  academic  and  vocational  1 
training  for  living  fully  and  for  earning  a 
living  in  the  future.  Twenty-six  per  cent 
were  between  twenty-five  and  forty-nine,  the 
period  in  life  for  personal,  social,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  development  when  responsibilities  for  ^ 
the  support  of  dependents  increase  and  } 
foundations  must  normally  be  laid  for  oW  | 
age.  Thirty-three  per  cent  represented  those  [ 

*  In  this  section  the  term  blind  is  used  to  include 
the  1,444  totally  blind  and  the  687  so-called  par¬ 
tially  blind.  f 
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Table  Showing  Most  Frequent  Diagnoses  of  Eye  Conditions 


Diagnosis 

Per  Cent  Pound  in 

Bund 

Partially* 

Bund 

16. a 
ia.6 
xg.a 

7.6 

1.7 

0.6 

10. 0 

I. a 

aa.x 

7.9 

X7.X 

S* 

41 

5* 

35 

3.x 

Optic  atrophy . 

Retinitis  pigmentosa . 

Disseminated  chorioretinitis . 

between  fifty  and  sixty-nine  years  of  age.  over  sixty.  Persons  becoming  blind  in  the 
Persons  seventy  years  of  age  and  over  made  intervening  years  are  more  likely  to  need 
up  27  per  cent  of  the  total.  Half  of  this  outside  help  of  some  sort.  The  younger  have 
latter  group  became  blind  in  the  years  after  their  parents  to  assist  them  and  the  older 


sixty-five. 

Age  at  Loss  of  Sight.  One-fifth  of  the 
persons  lost  their  sight  before  they  were 
five  years  old.  The  164  per  cent  who  were 
bom  blind,  or  who  became  blind  before  they 
were  one  year  old,  were  mostly  congenital 
or  hereditary  cases  or  cases  of  ophthalmia 
neonatorum,  as  were  many  of  the  4  per  cent 
who  lost  their  sight  between  one  and  four 
years  of  age  and  the  5  i)er  cent  who  became 
blind  between  five  and  nine. 


group,  their  children. 

Diagnosis.  In  tabulating  the  2,131  cases 
according  to  the  detailed  topographical 
classification  of  the  Committee  on  Statistics 
of  the  Blind,  the  picture,  with  the  exception 
of  a  very  few  diagnoses,  is  very  scattered. 
Optic  atrophy  was  responsible  for  18.5  per 
cent  of  the  cases,  primary  cataract  for  18.1 
per  cent  and  glaucoma  for  ii  per  cent. 
Panophthalmitis,  phthisis  bulbi,  atrophic 
globe  and  disorganized  globe  (which,  in  90 


Age  at  Loss  of  Sight 

Per  Cent 

Total . 

xoo.o 

20.5 
xa.s 

4.3 

27.6 

20.3 
14.8 

Under  5  years . 

5-19  years . 

20-24  years . 

2  5-49  years . 

50-64  years . 

65  years  and  over . 

That  there  is  considerable  lag  between 
the  age  at  loss  of  sight  and  the  age  at  first 
contact  with  the  Commission  desigpied  to 
be  of  service  to  them,  is  evidenced  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  groups  under  twenty  and  those 


per  cent  of  the  cases,  were  caused  by  in¬ 
dustrial  or  non-industrial  injuries  and  acci¬ 
dents)  made  up  the  diagnoses  of  10  per  cent 
of  the  blindness ;  comeal  ulcers,  7  per  cent, 
and  the  following,  between  2  and  3  per  cent : 
detached  retina,  retinitis  pigmentosa,  dis¬ 
seminated  chorioretinitis,  iritis,  and  myopia. 
For  less  than  9  per  cent  of  the  cases,  no 
diagnosis  was  available. 

Differences  in  the  topographical  classifi¬ 
cations  of  the  blind  and  partially  blind  are 
apparent  in  the  table  above. 

Etiological  Causes.  Infections,  accidents, 
and  congenital  and  hereditary  conditions 
were  outstanding  in  the  etiological  causes  of 

^Includes  persons  who  have  less  than  20/200 
normal  vision  even  when  fitted  with  glasses. 


Etiology 

Number 

Total . 

1205 

Infectious  diseases _ ' . . . 

495 

Ophthalmia  neonatorum . 

100 

Syphilis . 

147 

Other  infections  specified . 

122 

Infections  not  specified* . 

126 

Non-industrial  injuries . 

204 

Industrial  injuries . 

129 

Non-infectious  systemic  diseases . 

83 

Congenital  or  prenatal  (excluding  syphilis) . 

201 

Hereditary . 

SI 

Other . 

42 

the  blindness  of  the  1,205  cases  for  whom 
this  information  was  available.  These  are 
summarized  in  the  table  above. 

Among  the  congenital  cases  were  77  of 
cataracts,  20  of  retinitis  pigmentosa,  and  20 
of  meg^lophthalmos.  Developmental  and 
motor  anomalies  predominated  in  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  this  group.  The  tendency  of 
some  physicians  to  use  the  terms  “congeni¬ 
tal”  and  “hereditary”  somewhat  inter¬ 
changeably,  and  occasionally  somewhat 
loosely,  was  evident.  Retinitis  pigmentosa 
cases  numbering  28  were  attributed  to  he¬ 
reditary  causes.  Of  the  32  cases  of  myopia 
whose  cause  is  reported  as  “unknown,” 
many  undoubtedly  belonged  in  the  heredi¬ 
tary  or  the  congenital  group. 

Accidents.  The  study  of  the  non-indus¬ 
trial  injury  cases  reveals  the  somewhat  in¬ 
evitable  results  of  accidents  that  happen  in 
our  daily  living.  Ball  games,  friendly  wrest¬ 
ling,  pop-guns,  broken  marbles,  and  glass 
bottles  caused  the  blindness  of  18  persons 
enjoying  leisure-time  activities.  Automobile 
and  traffic  accidents  affected  15  persons. 

‘From  the  case  histories  it  was  evident  that  a 
number  of  these  belonged  in  the  syphilis  group 
but  were  not  put  there  because  of  lack  of  positive 
statement  of  a  physician.  The  older  records  espe¬ 
cially  avoided  any  mention  of  venereal  disease  as 
such,  preferring  the  general  term  “infection.” 


Penetration  of  the  eye  by  twigs,  scissors, 
nails,  etc.,  injuries  caused  by  falls  and 
blows,  by  boiling  water,  acid,  and  sand  were 
specified  in  56  cases.  Explosives  totalled  40, 
including  15  by  firearms,  4  by  fireworks  and 
miscellaneous  dynamite,  blasting,  boiler,  gas¬ 
oline,  and  stove  explosions.  There  were  14 
birth  injuries  causing  blindness. 

Handicaps.  The  training  and  employment 
assistance  that  can  be  given  to  the  blind  is 
modified  in  many  cases,  not  only  by  advanc¬ 
ing  years  but  by  mental  handicaps  and  ad¬ 
ditional  physical  handicaps.  Fifteen  per  cent 
had  definite  physical  handicaps  of  deafness, 
muteness  and  other  speech  defects,  and 
crippled  conditions,  singly  or  in  combina¬ 
tion.  Thirteen  per  cent  were  feeble-minded, 
mentally  diseased,  or  epileptic.  Certain  per¬ 
sons  had  both  physical  and  mental  handi¬ 
caps. 

Raised  Types.  One-third  of  the  total 
used  one  or  more  raised  types.  Braille  was 
used  by  540,  Moon  by  161  and  New  York 
Point  by  87.  Only  54  of  those  using  New 
York  Point  and  122  of  those  using  Moon 
used  those  types  exclusively. 

Services.  The  tabulation  of  the  services 
given  the  individuals  while  on  the  register 
revealed  that;  21  per  cent  had  had  relief 
{Continued  on  page  135) 


CONFERENCE  ON  THE  PRE-SCHOOL  BLIND  CHILD 

A  TWO-DAY  conference  on  the  pre-  training  for  the  blind  child.  Ways  in  which 
school  blind  child  was  held  at  Cornell  blindness  handicaps  a  child  in  his  learnings 
University,  Department  of  Home  Econom-  were  brought  out. 

ics,  on  May  7  and  8  under  the  auspices  of  the  Guidance  methods,  direct  or  indirect,  to 
New  York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  reduce  the  handicap  and  to  make  the  blind 
in  affiliation  with  the  Cornell  Nursery  child’s  experiences  more  like  those  of  the 
School.  Dr.  Ethel  Waring,  Professor  of  seeing  child,  were  analyzed. 

Child  Development,  presided  at  the  daily  The  second  session  was  a  dinner  meeting, 
sessions.  Mrs.  Thomas  Truslow,  Commissioner,  pre- 

This  Conference  was  the  first  of  its  kind  sided.  Dr.  Frampton  of  the  New  York  In¬ 
to  be  organized.  It  was  arranged  by  the  New  stitute  for  the  Blind,  Mr.  Paul  Livermore, 
York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  in  Member  of  the  New  York  State  Board  of 
connection  with  a  program  for  pre-scho<^  Social  Welfare,  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Dr. 
training  in  the  home  which  the  Commis-  Mary  M.  Reed  of  Teachers  College  and  Miss 
sion  had  conducted  during  the  previous  Grace  Harper,  Assistant  Commissioner  of 
year.  A  pre-school  educator  was  employed  the  Division  for  the  Blind,  spoke  at  this 
to  teach  parents  and  assist  with  the  train-  meeting.  A  program  for  educating  teachers 
ing  of  the  young  blind  child  in  the  family  and  parents  was  discussed, 
group.  The  Wednesday  morning  session  was  de- 

The  conference  opened  with  a  paper  on  voted  to  an  analysis  of  the  experience  of 
the  Psychology  of  Blindness  read  by  Dr.  two  educators,  one  of  whom  had  trained  and 
Samuel  P.  Hayes  of  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  developed  a  young  blind  child  at  home,  and 
Dr.  Hayes  presented  the  different  points  of  the  other,  two  blind  children  in  a  nursery 
view  of  psychologists,  some  of  whom  feel  school  for  the  sighted.  A  comparison  was 
that  there  is  no  generic  term  that  can  be  made  between  the  methods  applied  in  these 
applied  to  the  blind — ^that  there  are  the  two  different  environmental  situations.  This 
same  individual  differences  in  blind  peo-  discussion  was  followed  by  a  formulation 
pie’s  ability,  interests,  talents,  etc.,  as  of  research  problems  concerned  with  blind 
among  the  sighted.  An  interesting  discussion  children  of  pre-school  age.  A  committee  was 
followed  regarding  the  education  of  blind  appointed  with  Dr.  Ethel  Waring  as  Chair- 
children  of  pre-school  age  in  their  own  man,  to  prepare  a  program  for  further 
homes,  in  nursery  schools  and  kindergartens  study,  to  which  contributions  would  be 
for  the  sighted.  made  through  the  different  organizations  and 

The  group  discussed  the  differences  in  schools  represented, 
the  environmental  set-up  and  guidance  of  Among  those  present  were  Miss  Gertrude 
sighted  children  as  compared  with  blind  Ladd,  State  Department  of  Education,  Al- 
children,  and  the  difficulties  which  blind  bany.  Miss  Gertrude  Hayes,  University  Hill 
children  must  overcome.  Similarities  in  ex-  School,  Syracuse,  Dr.  Catherine  Reeves, 
perience  common  to  the  blind  and  the  see-  Cornell,  Miss  Kathryn  Maxfield  of  the  Ar- 
ing  were  found  to  far  outweigh  the  differ-  thur  Sunshine  Home  and  Nursery  for  Blind 
ences,  although  routine  activities  were  Babies  and  Miss  Anna  Wolfers,  Boston 
recognized  as  requiring  more  and  longer  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies. 


LIBRARIES  FOR  TH 

Circulation,  Books  in  Stock,  and  Territory  Serv 
As  Reported  by  the  American  Library  Ask 


NAME  OF 

LIBRARY 

TERRITORY 

SERVED 

Braille  Institute  of  America 

Thirty-six  states  and  six  foreign  covmtries 

California  State  Library  (Sacramento) 

Calif.,  Ore.,  Nevada,  Ariz.,  Idaho,  Mont. 

Chicago  Public  Library 

Ill.,  Ind.,  Iowa,  Minn.,  N.  D.,  S.  D.,  Wis. 

(Middle  and  Southern  states — Moon  type)*-* 

Cincinnati  Library  Society  for  the  Blind 

Unlimited* 

Cleveland  Public  Library 

Ohio* 

Denver  Public  Library 

Colo.,  Wyo.,  N.  M. 

Detroit  and  Wayne  Co.,  Library  for  the 

Michigan* 

BUnd 

Georgia  Library  Commission  (Atlanta) 

Georgia  and  adjacent  states 

L  Indiana  State  Library  (Indianapolis) 

Indiana 

^  Library  of  Congress  (Washington,  D.  C.) 

Nation-wide 

M  Michigan  State  Library  for  the  Blind 

Michigan 

Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind 

Minn.,  N.  D.,  S.  D.,  and  Eastern  Mont. 

(Faribault)® 

National  Library  for  the  Blind® 

U.  S.,  Canada,  Mexico,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico, 

(Washington,  D.  C.) 

Hawaii,  Philippines,  China 

New  Orleans  Public  Library 

States  or  territory,  one-half  between 

Atlanta,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis  and  Dallas 

New  York  Public  Library  (N.  Y.  C.) 

N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Conn.*-® 

New  York  State  Library  (Albany) 

New  York  State* 

Omaha  Public  Library 

Neb.,  Iowa,  S.  D.,  Minn.,  and  Kansas 

Perkins  Institution  (Watertown,  Mass.) 

New  England* 

Free  Library  of  Philadelphia 

Central  and  Eastern*  Penn.,  N.  J.,  and 

Delaware 

Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh 

Western  Penn.,  and  part  of  West  Virginia 

St.  Louis  Public  Library 

Rocky  Moxmtains  to  Mississippi  Valley 

Salt  Lake  City 

Western  states 

Seattle  Public  Library 

Wash.,  Ore.,  Mont.,  Idaho 

Library  of  Hawaii  (Honolulu) 

Hawaii 

Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 

Canada,  Newfoundland,  British  West  Indies 

Mary  S.  McIntyre  Memorial  Library 

Western  Canada 

for  the  Blind 

1  N  B  indicates  that  information  was  not  reported. 

3,952’® 

2,473’® 

49,426 

16,179*® 

8,459 


19,360*® 

49,792 

1,367’® 

6,735 

62 

28,659 

5,325 


>  This  infonnation  has  been  included  because  some  libraries  have  not  yet  discarded 
the  little-used  New  York  Point  and  American  Braille  type  books. 

*  Will  send  books  to  borrowers  in  all  other  states  where  needed. 

*  Re-registration  period  every  two  years.  ••  Three  years.  “■  Five  years. 

*  The  library  o{  the  Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind  is  included  in  this  report  because 

it  gives  state-wide  service. 


for  the  blind  in  1934 

nitory  Served  by  Twenty-six  Libraries  for  the  Blind 
jbrary  Association  Committee  on  Work  with  the  Blind 


NUMBER  OF  TITLES 


\ 

Bunu 

GlAOl" 

*  iX 

Beaiux 
Geaoe  2 

1 

210 

165 

2,86s 

1,117 

2,403 

621 

2,301 

1,271 

1,774 

968 

504 

279 

1,658* 

N  R 

340 

295 

523 

77 

3,549 

1,503 

1,231 

640 

1,24s 

259 

6,000* 

N  R 

26 

202 

2,305 

2,132 

N  R 

N  R 

174 

”3 

2,262 

367 

MSI 

517 

N  R 

N  R 

1,710 

582 

286 

263 

1  989 

380 

•  103 

128 

1,009 

1,884 

.  77 

464 

NUMBER  OF  VOLUMES 

Bbaille 

Gmade 

iH 

Bkaiixe 
Gkaox  3 

Moon 

Type 

Fob- 

EXGN 

Lan¬ 

guage 

Music 

All 

Othebs< 

CIRCULATION 


Read-  Trus 


353  iJSS 

436  1,228 


37  7,823  4,981 

34  7,688  4,111 

N  R  2,088  1,661 

N  R  5,791*  N  R 


III  1,246  846  71  43 
NR  NR  NR  95  52 

NR  35  67  30  12 

NR  NR  NR  II3  27 


1,212 
1,536 
45  17,749 
20  3,569 

26  5,692 


960  N  R 
222  75 

5,830  2,547 
1,921  969 

766  133 


26  5,692  766  133  23  1,508  NR  NR  NR  NR 

N  R  12,000*  NR  NR  NR  NR  NR  29  20  19 

16  1,178  1,762  536  N  R  N  R  91  29  9  17 


1 16  4,081 
167  N  R 


28  11,129  8,144  4,349  312  9,467 


N  R  11,812 


24  13,925*  NR  NR 

22  592  389  34 

NR  36  13,713  2,494  5,295  288  N  R  2,17s  N  R 

233  47  6,412  4,iii  6,173  173  484  2,837  255 

NR  NR  10,797*  NR  NR  NR  NR  NR  NR 

250  38  7,338  4,849  963  NR  256  NR  94 


OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  BLIND 


ii8 

FOURTH  ST.  LOUIS  EDUCATIONAL 
WEEK  FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  Fourth  St.  Louis  Educational  Week 
for  the  Blind  was  held  from  April  28  to 
May  4,  1935  at  the  Municipal  Auditorium. 
The  week  opened  on  Sunday  afternoon  with 
“A  Spring  Fantasy,”  arranged  and  directed 
by  Miss  Betty  McGuire.  The  entire  pro¬ 
gram  was  given  by  local  blind  musical  and 
dramatic  talent,  and  the  assembly  hall  was 
filled  to  capacity. 

The  exhibits  were  arranged  in  the  first 
floor  foyer,  and  in  addition  to  the  sixteen 
organizations  in  St.  Louis  serving  in  the 
fields  of  prevention  of  blindness,  conserva¬ 
tion  of  vision,  and  the  education  and  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  blind,  there  were  exhibit 
booths  by  the  St.  Louis  Safety  Council,  the 
National  Guild  of  Opticians,  the  Union  Elec¬ 
tric  Light  and  Power  Company,  and  the 
St.  Louis  Board  of  Education.  The  blind  at 
work  offered  the  principal  interest,  and  the 
sale  of  their  products  was  very  gratifying. 
Groups  of  church  women  were  in  charge 
each  day,  serving  as  information  clerks, 
hostesses,  and  as  salespeople  in  the  booths 
where  articles  were  offered  for  sale. 

A  tea  room  was  conducted  which  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  great  portion  of  the  expense  of 
the  Week.  Church  women  furnished  the 
food,  prepared  it,  and  served  a  thirty-five 
cent  luncheon  to  all  visitors  at  the  exhibits 
during  the  hours  of  ii  and  2  o’clock. 

Aside  from  the  attendance  attracted  from 
the  public  generally,  several  groups  visited 
the  exhibits  and  had  luncheon,  including 
members  of  the  Kiwanis  Clubs,  the  St.  Louis 
County  Republican  Women’s  Clubs,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Mayflower  Society,  alumni  of 
the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  home 
teachers  and  their  glides  who  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  attend  the  Week  by  the  Missouri 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  and  members  of 
the  Philanthropic  Society. 

Following  the  luncheon  hours,  programs 


of  entertainment  were  provided  daily  by 
social,  civic,  and  religious  groups  to  encour¬ 
age  the  attendance  of  their  members  at  the 
exhibition. 

The  exhibits  were  open  to  the  public  two 
evenings — on  Wednesday,  when  a  program 
of  education  and  entertainment  was  arranged 
by  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary,  and  on 
Friday,  when  the  Lions  Council  of  Greater 
St.  Louis  entertained  with  an  invitation 
dance. 

In  connection  with  the  Fourth  St.  Louis 
Educational  Week  for  the  Blind,  a  program- 
directory  was  prepared  for  distribution  to 
the  social  and  welfare  organizations  of  the 
city  and  to  the  visitors  at  the  exposition. 
Courtesy  copies  were  sent  to  organizations 
and  workers  for  the  blind. 

Educational  Weeks  for  the  Blind  in  St. 
Louis  are  purely  educational  in  nature  and 
are  not  planned  as  commercial  enterprises. 
This  fourth  event  was  a  decided  expansion 
over  previous  weeks,  and  the  expense  en¬ 
tailed  was  necessarily  a  great  deal  heavier, 
but  the  receipts  from  the  tea  room,  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  the  program,  and  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  friends  covered  every  expense 
and  left  a  comfortable  balance  to  start  the 
next  Week  for  the  Blind. 

The  purpose  of  the  Fourth  St.  Louis  Edu¬ 
cational  Week  for  the  Blind  was  to  dignify 
the  efforts  of  the  blind  by  giving  their  dem¬ 
onstrations  in  the  loveliest  building  in  the 
city  and  by  planning  every  detail  so  as  to 
place  them  in  attractive  settings. 

Beginning  one  month  prior  to  the  Week, 
newspaper  and  radio  advertising  were  be¬ 
gun,  and  the  street  cars  carried  posters  dur¬ 
ing  the  previous  week. 

The  Fourth  St.  Louis  Educational  Week 
for  the  Blind  was  a  successful  educational 
project,  and  it  is  the  belief  of  the  organizers 
of  the  Week  that  constant  education  is  one 
of  the  important  factors  looking  toward  the 
eradication  of  blindness. 


M.  E.  R. 
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SURVEY  OF  THE  BLIND  IN  OREGON 

The  necessity  for  searching  out  blind  peo¬ 
ple  in  various  parts  of  the  country  and  of 
ascertaining  knowledge  about  them  con¬ 
ducive  to  a  constructive,  helpful  policy 
toward  them  is  becoming  more  and  more 
apparent,  and  an  increasing  number  of  states 
and  cities  are  conducting  thorough  surveys 
'  of  their  blind.  Recently  a  pamphlet  was 
published  describing  the  survey  of  the  blind 
which  was  conducted  during  1933  in  the 
state  of  Oregon.  This  survey  was  under- 
\  :aken  by  the  Oregon  State  Advisory  Board 
for  the  Blind  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
R.  E.  Bondurant,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
and  Mrs.  Sidney  Teiser,  a  member  of  the 
Board  and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  for 
jthe  Blind,  Portland  Section  of  the  Council 
lof  Jewish  Women.  In  co-operation  with  the 
j  Advisory  Board  were  State  Red  Cross 
teecretaries,  health  nurses  and  doctors,  state 
ipolice,  county  and  city  school  superin- 
liendents,  Parent-Teachers’  Associations,  wel¬ 
fare  bureaus,  libraries.  State  Federation 
of  Women’s  Qubs,  Lions  Qubs,  radio 
broadcasting  stations,  the  press  and  clergy. 

The  survey  was  conducted  by  means  of 
(Confidential  questionnaires  of  an  extensive 
lature  which  were  furnished  to  the  various 
groups  participating  in  the  survey,  distribu¬ 
tion  of  folders  and  letters.  The  data  obtained 
from  voluntary  field  workers  and  the  ques¬ 
tionnaires  were  tabulated  and  analyzed  in 
accordance  with  standard  statistical  pro- 
:edure,  with  the  following  results: 

I.  Age  when  blindness  occurred.  Nearly 
I  me  half  (49.8  per  cent)  of  the  blindness  re- 
I  orted  occurred  under  twenty  years.  Over 
1  le-fourth  (26.3  per  cent)  of  the  blind  lost 
;  eir  sight  at  birth.  Over  one-half  (50.2 
1  or  cent)  of  the  blind  became  sightless  at 
I  venty  years  of  age  and  over.  One-sixth 

16.6  per  cent)  lost  their  sight  from  the 
?  es  of  twenty  to  forty.  One-fourth  (22.6 
:%  •  cent)  of  blindness  occurred  from  forty 

1  sixty  years  of  age.  One-tenth  (ii  per 
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cent)  became  visually  handicapped  at  sixty 
years  or  over. 

2.  Present  age  of  the  blind.  Of  the  blind 
people  reported,  over  two-thirds  (67.8  per 
cent)  are  at  present  twenty  years  of  age  or 
over,  the  majority,  of  course,  being  over 
forty  years  of  age. 

3.  Married  and  unmarried  blind.  Slightly 
more  than  one-half  of  the  blind  population 
twenty-one  years  of  age  and  over  are  mar¬ 
ried.  In  most  cases  one  of  the  parties  to 
the  marriage  is  sighted. 

4.  Education.  Only  about  5.7  per  cent  of 
the  blind  over  five  years  of  age  have  had 
no  schooling  at  all,  while  94.3  per  cent  have 
received  or  are  now  receiving  some  educa¬ 
tional  training  either  in  special  schools  for 
the  blind,  in  common  schools,  or  in  uni¬ 
versities  or  colleges. 

5.  Degree  of  blindness.  About  one-half 
of  those  people  reported  have  no  visual 
sensations  whatsoever. 

6.  Residence  of  the  blind.  The  blind  popu¬ 
lation  reside  either  with  state  institutions 
(33.9  per  cent),  relatives,  friends,  or  guard¬ 
ians  (66.1  per  cent),  but  rarely  alone. 

7.  Degree  of  dependency.  Three-fourths 
(74.1  per  cent)  of  the  blind  reported  are 
entirely  dependent,  and  25.9  per  cent  are 
at  least  partially  independent. 

8.  Occupations  of  the  blind.  About  two- 
fifths  (42.4  per  cent)  of  the  blind  are  now 
engaged  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
work.  The  greatest  single  occupation  is 
broom-making. 

9.  Causes  of  blindness.  Specific  diseases 
are  the  occasion  for  about  one-half  of  the 
blindness  reported,  and  of  these,  the  great¬ 
est  single  cause  seems  to  be  cataracts  (20.2 
per  cent),  including  senile,  congenital,  and 
traumatic  cataract.  Atrophy  or  degeneration 
of  the  optic  nerve  is  responsible  for  6.5  per 
cent.  Ophthalmia  neonatorum,  progressive 
myopia,  corneal  ulcers,  and  sympathetic 
ophthalmia  make  up  6.4  per  cent  of  the  blind¬ 
ness. 
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The  Institute  for  the  education  of  blind 
people  in  Vienna,  ii  Wittelsbach 
Strasse  5,  is  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Prater,  one  of  Vienna’s  beauty  spots.  It  is 
the  oldest  Austrian  Institute  for  the  blind 
and  was  founded  by  Johann  Wilhelm  Klein, 
in  1804. 

Klein  was  a  remarkable  man,  with  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  understanding  of  the  mentality  of 
the  blind.  His  great  object  was  not  to  let  the 
blind  feel  any  sense  of  difference  from  the 
sighted.  He  did  not  believe  in  showing  senti¬ 
mental  pity  towards  them,  but  in  showing 
true  sympathy  by  removing  all  obstacles  un¬ 
known  to  them  out  of  their  way.  Above  all, 
he  tried  to  make  them  feel  absolutely  equal 
with  the  sighted. 

The  Institute  he  founded  is  run  on  excep¬ 
tional  humanitarian  lines,  the  good  work  is 
done  quietly  and  there  are  no  pamphlets 
available. 

The  Institute  provides  the  blind  with  pri¬ 
mary  and  elementary  education  under  the 
direction  of  and  subsidized  by  the  State.  It 
instructs  blind  children  of  both  sexes,  in  the 
subjects  taught  in  primary  schools,  in  music 
and  in  the  necessary  knowledge  and  skill  for 
industrial  professions,  and  also  teaches  them 
all  that  they  require  in  order  to  be  inde¬ 
pendent.  It  enables  blind  people  who  have 
obtained  a  certain  amount  of  education,  by 
some  other  means,  to  improve  their  educa¬ 
tion,  and  gives  them  opportunity  to  train  as 
teachers  of  the  blind.  Blind  pupils  are,  as  a 
rule,  never  accepted  until  they  are  seven 
years  of  age.  The  period  of  education  com¬ 
prises  eight  years  of  school  education  and 
four  years  of  training  for  a  profession,  but 
the  period  can  be  extended  when  there  is 


need  for  further  professional  training,  es¬ 
pecially  for  music. 

Pupils  who  have  successfully  passed  the 
school  examination,  are  trained  to  be  self- 
supporting  in  a  trade  or  profession,  by  at¬ 
tending  two  advanced  classes. 

For  the  professional  teaching  there  are 
special  workrooms,  in  which  opportunity  is 
given  to  the  male  pupils  to  become  efficient 
in  brush-making,  basket-  and  chair-weaving 
and  piano-tuning,  and  to  girls,  in  all  sorts  of 
fancy  work,  and  in  fine  plaiting.  The  teach¬ 
ing  included  in  the  school  curriculum  for 
music,  comprises  lessons  in  singing,  har¬ 
mony,  piano,  organ  and  instrumental  music. 
When  music  is  chosen  as  the  profession,  it 
can  be  taught  to  the  highest  degree,  with  the 
object  of  passing  the  State  examination  for 
music.  Typing  and  shorthand  are  also  taught 
in  the  Institute. 

The  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  Vienna  is 
not  only  open  for  educating  the  native  blind 
and  children  with  defective  sight,  but  also 
to  foreigners  if  they  pay  the  fee  of  120 
Austrian  shillings  for  board.  Besides  tht 
classrooms  and  workrooms,  the  Institute  has 
a  fiction  library  for  the  blind,  comprising 
16,000  volumes,  and  a  library  of  profes¬ 
sional  books  of  over  3,000  volumes.  The 
book  printing  establishment  is  on  the  prem¬ 
ises.  Most  of  the  teachers  in  the  Institute 
are  sighted  people. 

There  are  facilities  at  this  Institute  for 
pupils  with  defective  vision  (under  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  an  oculist)  to  be  taught,  bf 
special  methods,  reading,  painting  and  drauf- 
ing.  These  students  are  prohibited  from 
learning  braille. 

Physical  culture  is  a  great  feature  at  this 
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Institute,  and  it  has  had  remarkable  results 
from  swimming  and  gymnastic  displays  in 
the  open  air.  The  field  on  which  these  take 
place  is  provided  by  the  Ministry  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 

A  Scout  movement  was  started  at  the  In¬ 
stitute  in  1913.  This,  however,  did  not  prove 
successful.  The  sighted  Scouts,  who  worked 
hand  in  hand  with  the  blind  Scouts,  found 
an  added  responsibility  in  helping  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  blind  Scouts  felt  an  in¬ 
feriority  complex,  and  eventually  the  move¬ 
ment  was  abandoned.  According  to  the 
methods  of  Klein,  the  aim  of  the  Institute 
is  to  bring  the  sighted  and  the  blind  together 
as  much  as  possible,  and  so  counteract  this 
inferiority  complex. 

The  Institute  has  a  convalescent  and  holi¬ 
day  home,  situated  in  the  Nether- Austrian 
Alps,  for  sick  blind  children. 

One  of  the  children  who  was  educated  in 
this  Institute  was  totally  blind  and  through 
an  accident  had  lost  all  the  fingers  on  his 
right  hand.  He  was  very  musical,  and  was 
taught  to  play  the  violin  perfectly  with  his 
left  hand. 
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Another  student  from  the  Institute,  also 
musical,  wrote  the  words  for  a  Requiem. 
These  were  published  in  the  Viennese  paper 
for  the  blind  which  circulates  all  over  the 
world.  Another  music  student,  in  Holland, 
read  the  words  and  composed  music  for  the 
Requiem.  Later,  the  whole  work  was  per¬ 
formed  in  Vienna. 

It  is  of  great  interest  to  note  how  useful 
this  braille  paper  is,  in  getting  the  blind 
from  all  over  the  world  in  touch  with  each 
other,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  social  inter¬ 
course,  but,  what  is  more,  as  the  above  epi¬ 
sode  shows,  to  be  of  help  to  each  other. 

There  are  ninety-three  students  at  the 
Institute  at  the  present  time,  and  all  are 
residents  except  three.  Their  affliction  has 
not  marred  the  true  Viennese  temperament, 
world-famous  for  its  brightness. 

The  students  very  often  arrange  plays 
amcmgst  themselves,  which  they  perform  be¬ 
fore  the  staff  and  officials.  They  thoroughly 
enjoy  this  pastime  and  dress  up  in  fancy 
costumes.  No  detail  is  missed  in  r^ard  to 
color  and  effect. 
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FOR  THE  BLIND 

16  West  16th  Street,  New  York  City 

Plea$e  tend  in  promptly  notice 
of  change  of  addreee,  giving 
both  old  and  new;  odwaye  state 
whether  the  change  ie  tempo¬ 
rary  or  permanent 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE  $2.00  PER  ANNUM 
COPYRIGHT,  JUNE 

1935 

RECENT  LEGISLATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND 


During  the  last  decade  agitation  for  ade¬ 
quate  legislation  for  the  blind  has  grown  to 
considerable  proportions.  More  and  more 
people  are  beginning  to  realize  the  vital 
necessity  of  assuring  at  least  maintenance  to 
the  large  percentage  of  blind  people  who  are 
not  self-supporting,  and  this  assurance  is 
coming  in  the  form  of  new  laws  and  amend¬ 
ments  to  already  existing  laws.  The  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  new  legislation  relating  to 
the  problems  of  the  blind  which  was  brought 
before  the  current  sessions  of  the  various 
state  legislatures  shows  that  by  no  means  is 
this  legislative  agitation  subsiding,  but  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  becoming  more  wide¬ 
spread  every  year. 

Among  the  number  of  new  laws  recently 
enacted  is  that  establishing  a  state  commis¬ 
sion  for  the  blind  in  North  Carolina.  This 
very  important  law  carries  with  it  an  annual 
appropriation  of  twenty-five  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  and  the  Commission  consists  of  three 
members  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and 
two  ex  officio  members.  Oklahoma,  Wyo¬ 
ming,  Indiana,  and  Florida  have  all  passed 
new  relief  laws,  thus  making  a  total  of 
twenty-nine  states  administering  some  form 
of  pension  to  their  blind  citizens. 

The  New  York  State  relief  law  of  1922 
was  amended  in  April  so  that  the  amount  of 


relief  administered  should  be  governed  by 
requirement  and  not  by  any  set  limit  speci¬ 
fied  in  the  law.  Eligibility  for  relief  was  also 
amended,  a  time  requirement  being  fixed  of 
five  years’  residence  in  the  state  immediately 
preceding  the  date  of  application  for  relief 
in  cases  where  the  applicant  had  not  lost  his 
sight  while  a  resident  of  the  state. 

The  Nebraska  Legislature  also  amended 
its  relief  law,  among  other  things  definite 
more  definitely  a  blind  person  and  the  le- 
quirements  for  eligibility  for  relief,  and 
changing  the  amount  of  the  pension  from  a 
maximum  of  twenty-five  dollars  monthly  to  | 
a  maximum  of  thirty.  The  amendment  to 
the  law  of  Louisiana  was  concerned  only 
with  an  insertion  of  the  minimum  amount 
of  appropriation  for  each  parish.  Other 
states  to  adopt  amendments  to  their  laws 
were  Illinois,  Washington,  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Changes  were  proposed  before  the 
legislatures  of  Minnesota  and  Maryland,  but 
for  various  reasons,  they  did  not  pass. 
Legislation  is  still  pending  in  Alabama, 
Massachusetts,  and  California. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  connection  with 
this  commission  and  relief  legislation  that 
governmental  interest  does  not  stop  here 
Other  problems  of  great  importance  to  the 
blind  receive  a  considerable  amount  of  at¬ 
tention.  For  example,  in  California,  bills 
affecting  the  blind,  such  as  white  cane 
ordinances  and  those  making  provisions  for 
the  establishment  of  news-stands  in  public 
buildings,  were  introduced.  In  Connecticut 
a  special  act  was  passed  and  signed  by  the 
Governor  which  provided  an  appropriation 
for  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  one 
hundred  Talking  Books.  In  other  states  cer¬ 
tain  aspects  of  the  education  of  the  blind 
have  been  dealt  with,  and  even  though  many 
of  the  proposed  bills  fail  to  become  laws,  the 
fact  that  they  are  brought  forward  in  an 
effort  to  give  them  permanence  indicates 
the  alert  interest  of  both  the  state  govern¬ 
ments  and  the  public  at  large. 


RELIEF  IN  OKLAHOMA 

At  the  request  of  the  Oklahoma  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Adult  Blind  and  the  Oklahoma 
State  Association  for  the  Blind,  the  Founda¬ 
tion  assisted  in  the  process  of  enacting  the 
recent  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the  needy 
blind  in  Oklahoma  by  drafting  the  original 
bill,  which  was  then  adapted  to  the  constitu¬ 
tional  requirements  of  Oklahoma  by  the  state 
legal  department.  The  bill  passed  the  Fif¬ 
teenth  Legislature  by  a  large  majority  and 
was  signed  by  Governor  E.  W.  Marland  on 
May  8.  A  field  representative  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion  spent  a  part  of  March  and  May  in  Olda- 
homa  working  with  the  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Oklahoma  Commission  for  the  Adult 
Blind,  giving  assistance  in  the  preliminary 
work  involved  in  the  proposed  legislation,  as 
well  as  preparing  for  the  administration  of 
the  law  upon  its  passage. 

Under  the  law,  benefits,  not  to  exceed 
three  hundred  dollars  a  year,  are  granted  to 
applicants  who  are  over  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years  whose  vision  is  insufficient  for  use 
in  occupations  for  which  sight  is  essential ; 
who  are  unable  to  provide  themelves  with 
the  necessities  of  life  and  who  have  no  rela¬ 
tives  or  other  persons  able  to  provide  or 
l^lly  responsible  for  their  maintenance; 
who  have  resided  in  the  state  continuously 
for  five  years  immediately  preceding  the  date 
of  application,  or  who  lost  their  sight  while 
residents  of  the  state,  or  who  were  blind  and 
residents  of  the  state  at  the  time  of  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  law ;  who  are  not  inmates  of  any 
charitable  or  correctional  institution  of  the 
state ;  who  are  not  suffering  from  mental  or 
physical  infirmities,  which,  in  themselves 
would  make  them  charges  of  institutions  or 
agencies ;  and  who  are  not  publicly  soliciting 
alms  in  any  part  of  the  state. 


The  relief  granted  is  paid  in  quarterly  pay¬ 
ments  from  a  revolving  fund  created  by  the 
Legislature  for  that  purpose,  which  is  later 
reimbursed  from  the  funds  of  the  respective 
counties  in  which  the  recipients  reside. 

FOUNDATION  FIELD  WORK 
A  Foundation  representative  worked  with 
the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Colorado 
Commission  for  the  Blind  in  putting  on  an 
exhibit  of  blind-made  articles  in  the  Capitol 
building  at  Denver.  Demonstrations  were 
given  by  blind  persons  in  braille-reading  and 
writing,  weaving,  chair-caning,  and  the  Talk¬ 
ing  Book  was  demonstrated. 

The  Foundation  worker  and  the  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Commission  for  the  Blind 
made  a  census  survey  of  blind  and  partially 
blind  persons  in  Larimer  County.  On  April 
23  a  meeting  was  held  at  Fort  Collins,  at 
which  time  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
organize  the  Larimer  County  Association 
for  the  Blind. 

NEW  BRAILLE  TYPEWRITERS 

Deliveries  on  the  improved  Foundation 
braille  writer  have  been  promised  by  the 
L.  C.  Smith  and  Corona  Typewriter  Com¬ 
pany  during  the  summer.  The  new  machine 
will  contain  scxne  refinements  which  will  be 
appreciated  by  those  who  make  extensive 
use  of  the  machine.  The  price  is  $40  f.o.b. 
New  York. 

APPROPRIATION  FOR  TALKING 
BOOKS 

For  some  time  the  Foundation  has  been 
making  a  concerted  effort  to  forward  legis¬ 
lation  in  Congress  which  would  provide  an 
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annual  sum  to  be  appropriated  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  Talking  Book  records.  The 
annual  appropriation  of  $100,000,  provided 
by  Congress  in  1931  for  books  in  raised 
characters  for  the  adult  blind,  has  been 
found  by  actual  experience  to  be  insufficient 
for  the  purchase  of  books  in  raised  char¬ 
acters  and  those  in  sound-reproduction  form 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  approximately  120,- 
000  adult  blind  of  this  country. 

Because  of  this  fact,  therefore,  a  bill  was 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  on  March  4,  1935  by  Mr.  Keller,  au¬ 
thorizing  an  annual  appropriation  of  $75,000 
for  Talking  Books  in  addition  to  the  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $100,000  for  embossed  books. 
As  may  be  seen,  the  purpose  of  the  bill  was 
to  increase  the  benefits  for  the  blind  by  mak¬ 
ing  both  kinds  of  books  available  to  them. 

The  bill  passed  both  houses  of  Congress 
and  was  signed  by  the  President  on  June  14. 

TALKING  BOOK  CONTEST 

A  joint  project  of  the  Foundation  and  the 
Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  was  the  recent 
letter  contest  on  the  subject,  “Why  I  Want 
a  Talking  Book  Reading  Machine.”  The 
contest  was  open  to  all  readers  of  the  maga¬ 
zine,  and  a  great  many  participated.  The  final 
decision  of  the  judges  awarded  the  prize, 
a  Talking  Book  machine,  to  Mr.  Charles 
Magee  Adams,  of  Milford,  Ohio.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  prize  letter  written  by  Mr. 
Adams : 

Gentlemen : 

Even  more  than  the  seeing,  the  blind 
need  the  emotional  compensation  and  in¬ 
tellectual  stimulus  of  abundant  reading  if 
they  are  to  lead  sane,  alert  lives.  Yet,  until 
recently,  independent  reading  was  denied 
to  most  of  them.  Unless  they  could  master 
an  intricate,  embossed  alphabet  (and  only 
25  per  cent  can),  their  vicarious  living  in 
the  wide  world  of  print  was  restricted  by 
the  devotion,  convenience  and  inclination  of 


those  relatives  and  friends  who  read  aloud  ) 
to  them.  ( 

Now  the  Talking  Book  has  banished  this  ^ 
stifling  dependence.  In  effect,  it  puts  a  L 
trained  reader  at  the  command  of  every  blind  " 
person.  Voice  fatigue,  clashing  tastes,  and 
conflicts  of  available  time  no  longer  inter¬ 
fere.  The  blind  person  can  read  whenever,  > 
whatever,  and  as  long  as  he  chooses. 

Moreover,  Talking  Book  reading  is  effort¬ 
less.  Amazingly  equivalent  to  reading  aloud 
in  person,  it  requires  the  learning  of  no  new  ’ 
alphabet.  Calloused  or  perspiring  fingers  are 
no  obstacle  to  enjoyment.  Continuous  read-  | 
ing  for  several  hours  does  not  cause  the  at-  ) 
tention  strain  and  restlessness  inevitable  ' 
with  prolonged  touch  reading. 

Talking  Book  reading  is  rapid.  Its  speed  ■ 
— variable  at  will — closely  approximates  the  I 
visual  average.  This  makes  for  continuity,  ]| 
the  comprehensive  grasp  of  an  entire  work  1 
so  often  lost  with  the  slow  touch  method.  1 
And  Talking  Book  reading  is  vivid.  Inept 
fingers  do  not  blur  the  mental  image.  A 
highly  trained  ear,  the  blind’s  most  efficient 
sense,  builds  spoken  words  into  clear  pic¬ 
tures;  the  sharper  because  recorded  reading 
is  done  so  expertly. 

These  advantages  alone  make  the  Talking 
Book  the  most  valuable  tool  ever  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  blind.  But  it  has  others. 

Talking  Books  are  compact.  As  against 
several  bulky  volumes  of  embossed  type,  a 
recorded  novel  occupies  a  space  not  incom¬ 
parable  with  that  of  its  ink-print  original 
This  assures  ease  of  handling  and  storage. 

Talking  Books  are  durable.  They  are  far 
less  susceptible  to  damage  in  the  mails  and, 
given  reasonable  care,  will  survive  many  I 
more  readings  than  short-lived  embossed 
books.  1 

In  the  long  run,  this  should  make  Talking 
Books  more  economical  than  their  blistered 
brothers.  And  even  though  the  cost  were 
many  times  greater,  it  would  be  justified. 

At  last  the  Talking  Book  permits  all  the 
blind  to  read  independent  of  the  seeing, 
effortlessly,  rapidly,  satisfyingly,  through  a 
convenient  and  durable  medium.  In  terms  of 
human  benefit,  no  other  aid  for  the  blind 
thus  far  developed  offers  so  much. 

That,  at  least,  is  my  judgment,  based  on 
first-hand  experience. 

C.  M.  Adams 
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J.  FRANK  LUMB,  LL.D. 

To  the  blind  of  Ohio,  probably  no  man 
without  sight,  and  possibly  no  one  in  the 
history  of  the  state,  ever  meant  as  much  as 
did  Dr.  Lumb  of  Columbus.  They  knew  him 
as  a  comrade,  who  had  shared  all  their  ex¬ 
periences,  and  could  understand  and  sympa¬ 
thize  with  their  problems ;  as  a  friend,  ever 
ready  to  help  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability, 
with  advice,  influence  and  money  itself ;  and 
perhaps  chiefly  as  an  example  and  a  proof 
of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  courage  and 
perseverance,  without  the  aid  of  the  eyes. 

J.  Frank  Lumb  was  born  August  9,  1854, 
on  a  farm  in  the  little  hamlet  of  Neptune, 
near  Celina,  Ohio.  In  his  early  youth  he  was 
just  an  ordinary  country  boy ;  but  those  first 
years  gave  him  a  love  for  nature,  for  grow¬ 
ing  things,  and  for  animals,  that  never  left 
him.  When  he  was  nine  years  old,  a  severe 
attack  of  scarlet  fever  reduced  him  to  al¬ 
most  complete  blindness;  and  at  the  same 
time  stiffened  his  right  elbow  so  that  it  never 
after  could  be  bent.  For  years  thereafter  he 
could  distinguish  light  from  darkness;  but 
the  time  came  when  even  that  power  was  lost. 

Young  Frank  entered  the  Ohio  State 
School  for  the  Blind  in  Columbus,  continu¬ 
ing  there  as  a  pupil  till  his  graduation,  and 
showing  marked  ability,  not  only  in  literary 
studies,  but  also  in  music,  especially  piano. 
His  experiences  here  awakened  a  thirst  for 
education  and  for  growth  in  knowledge, 
which  was  never  completely  satisfied.  The 
fall  after  he  received  his  diploma  at  the 
School,  he  entered  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univer¬ 
sity — a  rare  thing  in  those  days  for  a  blind 
boy — where  he  pursued  both  academic  and 
musical  studies  for  a  year  and  a  half.  He  was 
then  recalled  to  Columbus,  to  become  in¬ 
structor  of  cabinet  org;an  in  his  Alma  Mater ; 
thus  beginning  a  connection  with  the  School 
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for  the  Blind  which  continued  without  in¬ 
terruption  for  55  years,  or  until  he  was 
nearly  80. 

The  next  year  young  Lumb  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  literary  classes,  and  was  gradually 
promoted  until  he  became  junior  high  school 
teacher.  However,  his  interests  were  never 
limited  to  the  classroom.  He  always  felt  a 
keen  pride  in  being  a  practical  farmer,  in 
buying  and  selling  stock,  and  even,  as  time 
went  on,  dealing  in  real  estate.  He  bought 
and  sold  various  farms  near  Celina,  and 
houses  in  Columbus;  two  of  the  latter  he 
himself  built.  He  was  always  interested,  too, 
in  the  civic  affairs  of  his  neighborhood  and 
county. 

Mr.  Lumb  had  remarkable  skill  in  judg¬ 
ing  animals,  crops,  and  even  such  parts  of 
buildings  as  were  accessible,  by  the  sense  of 
feeling.  Naturally,  for  most  of  his  informa¬ 
tion  he  had  to  depend  on  the  descriptions 
given  by  his  friends,  or,  as  his  personal  re¬ 
sponsibilities  increased,  by  those  whom  his 
keen  sagacity  had  selected  as  his  helpers.  It 
was  a  common  saying  among  his  friends  that 
“he  could  see  more  through  other’s  eyes  than 
most  people  could  through  their  own.” 

In  1913  Mr.  Lumb  was  promoted  to  the 
position  of  principal,  which  he  filled  ably 
for  six  years,  under  three  different  super¬ 
intendents. 

From  his  earliest  days  as  a  teacher,  it  had 
been  his  dream  to  be,  some  day,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  School,  in  part  from  personal 
ambition,  but  chiefly  in  order  to  demon¬ 
strate,  what  he  firmly  believed,  that,  through 
superior  comprehension  of  those  in  his  care, 
a  blind  man  could  serve,  not  only  acceptably, 
but  more  efficiently  than  a  man  with  sight, 
in  that  capacity. 

In  1919  the  Ohio  Board  of  the  Adminis¬ 
tration,  though  in  some  doubt  as  to  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  action,  decided  to  give  him  his 
opportunity.  Very  few  months  elapsed  be¬ 
fore  he  had  convinced  them  of  his  ability,  as 
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he  did  all  their  successors;  the  result  being 
that,  although  he  was  65  years  of  age  on 
taking  office,  he  remained  in  it  for  14  years 
— ^a  longer  term  than  that  of  any  other  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  School  except  one. 

Mr.  Lumb  had  very  definite  ideals  for 
the  School;  one  especially  was  near  to  his 
heart.  The  Ohio  State  University  and  the 
state  bureau  of  education  had  never  recog¬ 
nized  the  work  done  by  the  School  for  the 
Blind  and,  as  a  result,  its  graduates  were 
under  a  very  serious  and  almost  hopeless 
handicap  in  entering  the  higher  institutions 
and  working  for  a  degree.  It  was  Mr. 
Lumb’s  ambition  and  determination  to  put 
the  School  on  an  equality  with  the  public 
high  schools  and  with  the  sympathetic  co¬ 
operation  of  the  State  Director  of  Educa¬ 
tion  this  end  was  achieved  after  four  years. 

While  fully  appreciating  the  constant 
kindly  support  given  him  by  the  Board  of 
Administration,  as  well  as  its  successor,  the 
State  I>epartment  of  Welfare,  Mr.  Lumb 
and  his  teaching  associates  had  always  felt 
that  an  educational  institution  like  the  School 
was  out  of  place  in  that  department.  It  was 
therefore  a  great  joy  to  them,  and  has 
proved  a  most  fortunate  change,  when  the 
two  schools  for  the  blind  and  the  deaf  were 
placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Director 
of  Education.  The  influence  Mr.  Lumb  ex¬ 
erted,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  was  an 
important  factor  in  bringing  about  that 
change. 

Twice  happily  married,  but  without  chil¬ 
dren  of  his  own,  Mr.  Lumb  has  always  had 
a  very  deep  interest  in  boys — primarily 
blind  boys,  but  not  limiting  his  affection 
to  them.  No  one  can  ever  estimate  how  many 
have  received  a  helping  hand  from  him,  in 
their  time  of  need.  His  will  gave  evidence 
of  this  supreme  interest,  by  providing  that 
half  of  his  considerable  estate  should  be 
made  into  a  fund  for  aiding  needy  blind 
boys. 

Mr.  Lumb’s  active  participation  in  life 


outside  the  narrow  limits  of  his  vocatioa  )  to  se< 
lasted  as  long  as  he  did.  In  the  summer  of  ' 

1932,  at  the  age  of  78,  he  made  a  trip  to 
Paris,  England  and  Scotland.  ^ 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  in  1927  Find-  ,}evel 
lay  College  recognized  the  valuable  work  Mr.  patb 
Lumb  had  been  doing  for  the  sightless,  hj  \  a  dii 
conferring  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws. 

On  his  retirement  in  the  summer  of  1933,  >  jjy  d 
he  received  formally  from  the  Director  of  , 
Education  the  title  of  Superintendent  Em-  ;  ^ 

eritus  of  the  Ohio  State  College  for  the  * 

Blind.  His  death  occurred  May  12,  1935. 

tion 

DR.  EDWIN  BRANT  FROST 


On  May  14,  Dr.  Edwin  Brant  Frost,  emi¬ 
nent  blind  astronomer,  died  at  Billings 
Memorial  Hospital  in  Chicago  as  a  result  f 
of  complications  following  an  operation  on 
May  12. 

Dr.  Frost  was  Director  Er.eritus  of 
Yerkes  Observatory,  operated  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  at  Williams  Bay,  Wis¬ 
consin,  having  been  retired  as  active  head  ' 
July  I,  1932,  after  holding  the  post  twenty-  i 
seven  years.  International  fame  came  to  him  , 
through  the  development  of  the  stellar  spec- 
tograph — ^the  photography  of  star  light,  with  I 
the  light  broken  up  into  component  parts. 

During  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life, 

Dr.  Frost  was  deprived  of  his  sight.  He  ad-  | 
justed  to  this  handicap  with  a  gentle,  philo¬ 
sophic  calm  that  is  as  inspiring  as  any  of  the 
brilliant  accomplishments  of  his  life.  In  his 
autobiography.  An  Astronomer^ s  Life,  he  t 

states  his  reaction  in  this  simple  manner:  | 

'■ 

It  has  not  seemed  quite  fair  play  that  1 
should  be  expected  to  pose  as  a  blind  man 
just  because  I  lost  my  sight  after  middle  age 
and  found  ways  of  carrying  on  despite  the  * 
handicap.  It  so  happened  that  I  had  given 
careful  attention  to  the  phenomena  of  Na- 
ture,  had  traveled  considerably,  and  lad  j 
stored  away  many  imperishable  memories.  ( 
I  often  say  that  I  should  have  no  cause  for 
complaint,  as  I  have  perhaps  been  privileged  [ 
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to  see  more  than  is  allotted  to  the  average 
individual.  ...  It  was  natural  with  my  im¬ 
pairment  of  vision  to  devote  myself  more 
than  ever  to  the  general  study  of  Nature. . . . 
It  is  surprising  how  many  interests  may 
develop  along  a  short  and  perfectly  familiar 
pathway  from  the  house  to  the  observatory, 
a  distance  of  only  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards.  It  is  perfectly  evident,  too,  that  with 
the  loss  of  sight  the  other  senses,  particularly 
those  of  hearing  and  smell,  may  be  enhanced 
by  deliberate  intention. 

To  the  end.  Dr.  Frost  was  a  living  advo¬ 
cate  of  his  philosophy  that  there  is  a  definite 
plan  of  organization  behind  nature’s  opera¬ 
tions.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  sixty- 
eight  years  of  age. 


MEDAL  FOR  INVENTION 

The  Franklin  Institute  has  announced  the 
award  for  1955  of  the  John  Price  Wetherell 
Medal  to  Robert  E.  Naumburg,  of  New 
York  City,  a  graduate  of  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  for  his  invention 
of  the  Visagraph  to  enable  the  blind  to  read 
ordinary  printed  books  without  the  aid  of 
any  other  person.  The  Visagraph  auto¬ 
matically  reproduces  a  magnified,  raised 
copy  of  a  printed  page,  which  the  blind  can 
readily  read  with  their  fingers.  The  medal 
is  awarded  for  an  apparatus,  original  in  its 
accomplishments,  and  of  unquestioned  bene¬ 
fit  to  humanity. 


ROBERT  TRESSEL  PAESSLER 

With  the  death  of  Robert  T.  Paessler  of 
Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  the  blind  have  lost  a  valu¬ 
able  friend. 

Mr.  Paessler,  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
University,  was  a  consulting  chemist  by  pro¬ 
fession,  and  also  an  expert  criminologist.  His 
interest  in  work  for  the  blind  was  a  volun¬ 
teer  activity,  but  he  gave  generously  of  his 
time  and  thought  to  it. 

In  1928,  Mr.  Paessler  became  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Wilkes¬ 
barre  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  and,  in  1932,  was  elected 
President  of  that  organization,  in  which  ca¬ 
pacity  he  was  serving  at  the  time  of  his 
death  on  April  14, 

He  was  particularly  interested  in  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  sheltered  workshop  management  and 
devoted  a  considerable  amount  of  time  and 
attention  to  the  study  of  policies  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  wage  payment  in  workshops  through¬ 
out  the  country,  to  the  end  that  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  methods  might  be  adopted  in  the 
Wilkesbarre  shop.  At  all  times  his  primary 
object  was  to  build  the  work  along  sane 
and  constructive  lines.  His  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  the  blind  was  second  to  none. 


SALESMEN  WANTED  , 

From  time  to  time  the  Ways  and  Means 
for  the  Blind,  a  bureau  of  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  for  the  American  blind  in  Augusta, 
Georgia,  has  need  of  blind,  or  partially 
blind,  solicitors  or  salesmen.  At  the  present 
time  a  salesman,  whose  duties  would  consist 
of  selling  commercial  job-printing  to  the 
local  trade,  or  exchanging  it  for  goods  or 
services  of  all  kinds,  is  needed  for  the  job¬ 
printing  department  of  the  bureau.  Anyone 
interested  in  such  a  position  may  obtain 
more  information  by  writing  to  Mr.  H.  E. 
Smith,  Ways  and  Means  for  the  Blind, 
127J4,  Seventh  Street,  Augusta,  Georgia. 

“CHRISTIAN  HEALING”  IN 
MOON  TYPE 

Announcement  is  made  by  the  Publishers 
of  Mrs.  Eddy’s  works  of  the  publication  of 
“Christian  Healing,”  a  sermon  delivered  by 
Mrs.  Eddy  in  Boston,  in  Moon  type.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  this  is  the  first  religious 
work  to  be  produced  in  Moon  type  in  the 
United  States.  The  plates  were  made  and 
the  book  embossed  in  the  plant  of  the  Braille 
Institute  of  America  for  the  Trustees  under 
the  Will  of  Mary  Baker  Eddy. 
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MISS  HAYES  HONORED 

Recently  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind 
marked  the  passing  of  twenty-five  years  of 
active  service  for  the  blind  on  the  part  of 
Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes,  Chief  Executive  Offi¬ 
cer  of  the  Commission,  by  honoring  her  at 
a  dinner. 

Since  its  beginning  in  1910,  the  New 
Jersey  Commission  has  been  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Miss  Hayes,  and  its  progress,  de¬ 
velopment,  and  expansion  are,  in  a  large 
measure,  due  to  her  keen  insight  and  her 
remarkable  knowledge  of  all  phases  of  work 
for  the  blind.  Starting  with  a  few  volunteer 
workers  and  a  small  appropriation  of  fifteen 
hundred  dollars.  Miss  Hayes  first  took  a 
census  of  the  blind  and  gradually  built  up 
the  expansive  program  which  the  Commis¬ 
sion  now  follows. 

Not  only  has  the  Commission  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  furthering  legislation  for  the  blind 
in  New  Jersey,  but  it  has  joined  forces  with 
other  state  organizations  in  work  of  preven¬ 
tion  and  has  supplied  literature  and  educa¬ 
tional  films,  by  means  of  which  people  have 
been  instructed  in  proper  eye  care. 

An  important  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Commission  has  been  the  organization  of 
various  sight-saving  and  braille  classes 
throughout  the  state.  At  present  there  are 
nine  such  classes  in  New  Jersey,  among 
them  those  in  Jersey  City,  Paterson,  and 
Elizabeth. 

During  the  depression,  the  Commission, 
like  many  other  organizations,  was  constantly 
hampered  by  lack  of  funds.  In  spite  of  this 
fact,  however,  it  pursued  its  program  of 
relief  and  prevention.  Surveys  are  con¬ 
stantly  being  made  through  which  new  cases 
of  blindness  are  located  and  cared  for,  and 
at  present  a  new  filing  system  for  prevention 
of  blindness  cases,  is  being  worked  out, 
which,  if  carried  out,  will  lead  to  even  better 
supervision  and  follow-up. 


MRS.  PALMER’S  TWENTY-FIVB 
YEARS’  SERVICE 

The  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind  it 
in  its  thirtieth  year  and  has  had  but  two 
directors.  Miss  Marion  Campbell,  who  at- 
sisted  in  the  organization  of  the  Society,  and 
Mrs.  Eva  B.  Palmer. 

Coming  to  the  Society  after  having  had  a 
training  background  under  Dr.  Worth  M. 
Tippy  and  the  Associated  Charities  training 
class,  Mrs.  Palmer  brought  to  the  work  for 
the  blind  a  thorough  knowledge  of  case  wmIc 
and  a  familiarity  with  all  the  city’s  agencies 
whose  assistance  might  be  needed. 

In  1910  the  census  of  the  blind  was  six 
hundred,  but  so  successful  has  been  the  cam¬ 
paign  against  preventable  blindness,  that  the 
files  of  the  Society  today  show  only  a  few 
over  eight  hundred  individuals. 

The  development  of  volunteer  service  has 
been  one  of  Mrs.  Palmer’s  chief  interest! 
Starting  with  a  Social  Service  Committee 
of  seven  women,  a  number  of  committees 
have  been  formed,  and  their  membership  is 
now  close  to  a  hundred  and  fifty.  The  life 
interest  of  these  volunteers  is  the  chief  cause 
of  whatever  measure  of  success  has  been 
attained.  Substantial  gpfts,  such  as  the  Gras- 
selli  House  property  and  Highbrook  Lodge, 
have  made  possible  much  development  of  the 
work,  and  a  slowly  growing  endowment  con¬ 
tributes  some  income  supplementary  to  the 
support  from  the  Community  Fund. 

The  development  of  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  blind  has  been  outstanding. 
The  three  so-called  “sheltered  workshops” 
at  Grasselli  House,  the  dictaphone  work  in 
offices,  the  refreshment  stands  in  factories 
and  hospitals,  the  actual  factory  work  in 
many  plants,  and  much  miscellaneous  work 
have  all  grown  up  in  the  last  twenty-five 
years.  Recreation  has  become  a  real  program, 
bringing  happiness  to  many  hundred  blind 
people  and  helping  to  keep  up  the  morale  of 
those  who  must  “walk  in  darkness.” 
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NEW  APPOINTMENTS  IN  MICHIGAN 

On  Friday,  April  19,  Governor  Frank  D. 
Fitzgerald,  of  Michigan,  acting  upon  the 
nomination  of  the  State  Institute  Commis¬ 
sion,  appointed  Mr.  Eric  Wessborg  as  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Michigan  Employment 
Institution  at  Saginaw.  Mr.  Wessborg  was 
superintendent  of  this  Institution  from 
November,  1928,  until  February,  1934, 
when,  because  of  a  change  in  the  political 
complexion  of  the  state  government,  he  was 
replaced  by  Mr.  John  Hill,  whom  he  now 
succeeds. 

On  Monday,  April  22,  Mr.  Wessborg  ap¬ 
pointed  Mr.  Fred  McGill  as  head  of  the 
Employment  Bureau  for  the  Blind,  a  posi¬ 
tion  he  formerly  held  from  1929  until  1934. 
He  succeeds  Mr.  Ben  Chase.  Both  Mr. 
Wessborg  and  Mr.  McGill  took  office  im¬ 
mediately. 

•C.  LaV.  R. 

NEW  YORK  SUPERVISOR  OF 
INDUSTRIES 

Miss  Bessie  M.  Scott  has  been  appointed 
Supervisor  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial 
Work  with  the  New  York  State  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind.  Miss  Scott  comes  to  the 
Commission  from  Vassar  College,  where  she 
has  been  instructor  in  arts  and  crafts  for  the 
past  six  years.  This  was  a  new  project  for 
the  college  students  and  a  special  interest  of 
President  MacCracken,  who  appointed  Miss 
Scott  to  carry  out  the  program. 

Previous  to  going  to  Vassar  College,  Miss 
Scott  worked  for  more  than  two  years  under 
Mr.  Frank  L.  Frost,  President  of  the  Albany 
Association  of  the  Blind.  She  helped  to  raise 
the  standards  of  workmanship  and  intro¬ 
duced  new  lines  of  occupation.  In  her  designs 
and  models  she  showed  creative  ability. 
Quilt-making  by  the  blind  was  one  of  Miss 


Scott’s  contributions  which  worked  out  most 
successfully  and  proved  to  be  a  remunera¬ 
tive  industry. 

Miss  Scott  has  worked  as  Occupational 
Therapist  at  Bloomingdale  Hospital.  She  is 
an  expert  in  fine  weaving,  including  the  use 
of  tapestry  looms.  Besides  special  training  in 
the  arts  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  she  has  attended  the  School  of  De¬ 
sign  and  Liberal  Arts,  New  York  City,  and 
has  had  private  courses  in  weaving  at  the 
De  Neer  Gard  Studios,  the  Nott  Shoot  Stu¬ 
dios,  the  De  Felde  Studios,  and  the  Institute 
of  Potters  and  Weavers,  Penland,  North 
Carolina.  Subjects  in  which  she  has  special¬ 
ized  are:  weaving,  leather  work,  pottery, 
block  printing  and  cutting,  book  binding, 
carding,  spinning  of  wool  and  flax,  jewelry 
and  metal  work,  stenciling,  tied  and  dyed 
work,  also  needlecraft  and  desigpis. 

Another  interesting  experience  that  Miss 
Scott  has  had,  was  in  connection  with  Mrs. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt’s  work  at  the  “Val- 
Kill  Loom,”  where  she  organized  and  con¬ 
ducted  classes  in  weaving,  carding  and  spin¬ 
ning  of  flax  and  wool. 

After  leaving  the  Albany  Association, 
Miss  Scott  found  that  the  blind  and  their 
industrial  potentialities  had  become  part  of 
her  broader  interests  and  she  hoped  to  re¬ 
turn  to  this  field  at  some  future  time.  Those 
who  have  appraised  her  work  and  accom¬ 
plishment  speak  especially  of  her  profes¬ 
sional  skill  as  a  teacher  and  craftsman, 
having  notable  flexibility,  patience,  and 
understanding.  These  qualities  combined 
with  her  successful  experience  make  it  es¬ 
pecially  fortunate  that  she  has  returned  to 
the  field  of  work  for  the  blind. 

BRAILLE  ANAGRAMS 

Braille  Anagrams,  a  game  blind  and  see¬ 
ing  people  may  enjoy  together.  Bertha  L. 
Martien,  1739  Q  Street,  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 
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EXEMPTION  OF  DUTY  ON  RADIOS 
IN  IRELAND 

In  a  statement  issued  to  the  press  in  April 
by  Mr.  J.  P.  Neary,  Secretary  of  the  Irish 
Association  for  the  Blind,  he  announced  that 
the  Minister  of  Finance  would  shortly  invite 
the  Dail  and  Senate  to  approve  the  granting 
of  a  concession  whereby  exemption  from 
duty  would  be  given  in  respect  to  radio  sets 
imported  for  the  use  of  blind  persons  by 
institutions  or  societies  when  the  Revenue 
Commissioners  were  satisfied  that  their  pri¬ 
mary  object  was  the  amelioration  of  the  lot 
of  blind  persons.  Exemption  from  duty 
could  not,  however,  be  granted  on  any  im¬ 
portations  prior  to  the  formal  enactment  of 
the  Concession  by  the  Dail  and  Senate,  nor 
could  any  duty  previously  paid  be  refunded. 

CUBAN  ASSCX:iATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND 

The  Cuban  Association  for  the  Blind, 
which  is  just  one  year  old,  occupies  a  large 
building  on  the  banks  of  the  Armendares 
river  just  as  it  enters  the  sea.  Twenty-five 
young  men,  all  blind,  live  there  and  plan  to 
work  in  the  shops  which  will  be  established 
as  soon  as  sufficient  funds  are  collected.  At 
present  they  work  in  the  shop  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  talcum  powder. 

Government  aid  is  being  sought  in  opening 
two  classrooms  for  the  education  of  those 
who  come  to  the  Association.  Primary  in¬ 
struction,  at  least,  will  be  given  in  those 
subjects  most  needed,  under  the  instruction 
of  one  sighted  teacher,  assisted  by  one  of 
the  more  advanced  blind  men. 

At  present  the  Association  receives  its 
financial  backing  in  part  by  the  state,  in  part 
by  public  donations,  and  in  part  from  en¬ 
tertainments  and  sales.  The  directorate  of 


the  Association  consists  of  twenty-one  mem¬ 
bers,  ten  of  them  being  blind.  The  Assodi- 
tion’s  purpose  is  to  help  all  the  blind  in  Cub*, 
irrespective  of  age,  race,  or  nationality. 

Since  the  Association  is  not  yet  on  a  sdf- 
supporting  basis,  it  will  welcome  aid  from 
any  source.  School  supplies,  such  as  books, 
slates,  etc.,  are  needed  as  well  as  financial 
aid. 


EXHIBITION  OF  PRINT  FOR  THE 
BLIND  AT  PRAGUE 

The  Association  of  Czech  Press  for  tht 
Blind  arranged  an  International  Exhibitioo 
of  Print  for  the  Blind  in  Prague  from  May 
8  to  May  30.  The  purpose  of  the  exhibitioo 
was  to  inform  the  public  of  the  high  levd 
of  the  intellectual  culture  of  the  blind;  to 
present  different  styles  of  writing  and  print¬ 
ing;  to  acquaint  people  with  schoolbooks, 
maps,  embossed  pictures,  etc.,  used  in  the 
instruction  of  the  blind;  and  to  show  the 
various  developments  of  this  material  in 
different  countries. 

Among  other  things  exhibited  were  read¬ 
ing  and  writing  aids  of  all  kinds,  first  read¬ 
ers,  textbooks,  writing  tablets;  annual  re¬ 
ports  and  diagrams  of  institutions  and 
libraries  for  the  blind  and  organizations 
engaged  in  the  education  of  the  blind ;  models 
of  writing  machines;  pictures  and  biog¬ 
raphies  of  persons  associated  with  printii^ 
for  the  blind ;  literary  work  of  blind  authors; 
musical  compositions  of  blind  composers; 
periodicals  for  the  blind ;  scientific  literature 
about  the  blind  and  blindness;  and  other 
material  representing  the  historical  and 
cultural  development  of  printing  for  the 
blind. 

Invitations  to  participate  in  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  were  sent  through  foreign  Legations  in 
Prag^ue.  Among  those  countries  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  exhibition  were  Bulgaria, 
England,  Japan,  Turkey,  Belgium,  Den¬ 
mark,  Germany,  Italy,  Lithuania,  Poland, 
Roumania,  Russia,  and  Yugoslavia. 
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News  items  from  agencies  for  the  blind  in  all  parts  of  the  eowntry  are  desired 
for  these  pages.  AU  manuscripts  should  be  in  the  Editor’s  hands  four  weeks 
before  the  date  of  publication. 
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New  York  Association  for  the  Blind  (Light¬ 
house) — The  Lighthouse  Music  School  held  a 
recital  on  May  23  in  the  Lighthouse  Little  The¬ 
ater.  All  the  pupils  of  the  School  took  part  .  .  . 
Fifty  children  and  adults  went  to  the  Ringling 
Brothers  and  Barnum  &  Bailey’s  Circus  at 
Madison  Square  Garden  on  Friday,  May  3,  as 
guests  of  the  Circus  management.  It  was  the 
first  time  most  of  those  who  went  had  ever 
been  to  the  Circus.  .  .  .  Through  the  courtesy 
of  the  Roxy  Theater,  six  hundred  tickets  a 
week  are  made  available  for  the  blind  and  their 
guides  of  the  Lighthouse.  These  tickets  have 
been  shared  with  the  New  York  Guild  for  the 
Jewish  Blind,  the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind,  the  Home  for  the 
Destitute  Blind,  and  the  Catholic  Centre.  .  .  . 
The  Lighthouse  Dramatic  Qub,  which  is  com¬ 
posed  of  a  group  of  young  women  in  the 
Women’s  Recreation  Department,  gave  its 
annual  performance  on  Friday  and  Saturday 
nights.  May  24  and  25.  The  program  consisted 
of  three  one-act  plays.  .  .  .  The  Saturday  Af¬ 
ternoon  Dramatic  Group,  composed  of  the 
younger  girls  in  the  Women’s  Recreation  De¬ 
partment,  gave  two  one-act  plays  on  Saturday 
evening.  May  4.  The  plays  given  were  Heaven 
IVHl  Protect  the  Working  Girl  and  The  Red 
Lamp.  .  .  .  Plans  are  under  way  to  take  a 
large  group  of  boys  and  girls  to  Camp  Light¬ 
house  during  the  summer  and  also  to  take  an 
increased  number  of  adults  to  Riverlight  at 
Comwall-on-Hudson. 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind — On  Friday  evening,  April  12, 
an  Easter  play  entitled  “On  The  Third  Day’’ 
was  presented  at  the  school  by  members  of 
the  boys’  and  girls’  dramatic  clubs.  The  play 
was  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Ruby  Irene 
Grass.  Parents  and  friends  were  invited.  .  .  . 


the  proceeds  of  which  will  be  used  for  some 
specific  need  of  the  school.  .  .  .  Dr.  Moore,  of 
Mount  Holyoke  College,  visited  Overbrook 
recently,  giving  talks  to  the  faculty  on  the 
proper  use  of  psychological  tests  and  addressing 
the  students  on  the  subject  of  what  traits  of 
character  are  considered  by  most  employers 
as  necessary  to  success  in  business. 

Perkins  Institution — The  annual  boys’  play 
for  this  year  was  Boys  Will  Be  Boys,  a  com¬ 
edy  based  on  a  story  by  Irvin  S.  Cobb.  .  .  . 
The  Perkins  Chorus  was  selected  for  the  clos¬ 
ing  concert  of  the  series  given  throughout  the 
winter  by  the  Boston  Public  Library  at  its 
auditorium  on  Sunday  evening,  April  28.  .  .  . 
The  boys’  track  team  had  a  busy  season,  open¬ 
ing  with  an  inter-cottage  meet  on  Saturday 
afternoon.  May  ii.  On  the  following  Saturday 
the  team  went  to  New  York  to  test  honors 
with  the  team  of  the  New  York  Institute  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind.  On  Saturday,  June 
I,  there  was  a  triangular  meet  at  Perkins,  with 
Overbrook  and  Connecticut  as  g^icsts.  ...  A 
conference  of  all  state  officials  for  the  blind  in 
New  England  was  held  at  Perkins  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  May  22.  Mr.  James  T.  Riddervold,  Su¬ 
pervisor  of  the  Blind  in  New  Hampshire,  spoke 
on  “Training  the  Blind  for  Citizenship.”  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Brown  Merrill,  of  the  National  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  spoke  on 
“Possible  Measures  of  Prevention.”  Director 
Farrell,  of  Perkins,  told  of  the  educational  op¬ 
portunities  afforded  by  Perkins.  .  .  .  On  May 
23,  a  special  meeting  of  the  350  people 
who  make  up  the  corporation  of  Perkins  was 
held.  A'  special  program,  demonstrating  the 
work  of  the  Lower  School,  was  given,  after 
which  tea  was  served  by  members  of  the  La¬ 
dies*  Visiting  Committee.  ...  Two  graduates 
of  Perkins  are  members  of  the  senior  class  of 


I  May  Day  was  celebrated  at  the  School  Sat-  the  Boston  University  School  of  Law,  Wil- 

i<i»  urday  afternoon.  May  18,  under  the  direction  liam  E.  Powers  and  James  Hannon.  Mr.  Pow- 

of  Miss  Hazel  Andrews.  Tickets  were  sold,  ers  was  chosen  to  deliver  the  annual  oration 
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for  the  graduating  class  at  the  June  exercises. 
He  also  recently  won  the  annual  oratorical 
contest  of  the  Law  School,  speaking  on  “The 
Lawyer’s  Place  in  the  Community.”  Mr.  Han¬ 
non  is  the  highest  ranking  scholar  of  the  class, 
and  has  recently  been  elected  to  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  and  other  honorary  societies  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  .  .  .  Graduation  was  held  at  Perkins 
on  Thursday,  June  13.  The  usual  meeting  for 
parents  was  held  in  the  morning,  and  the  gradu¬ 
ating  exercises,  in  the  afternoon.  Dr.  Phillips 
E.  Osgood,  of  Boston,  was  the  commencement 
speaker. 

New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind,  Inc. — The  annual  Anniversary  Exer¬ 
cises  were  held  in  Schermerhorn  Hall,  April 
10  and  II.  The  program  was  prepared  by  the 
Music  Department  under  the  direction  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hough,  and  a  musical  program,  cele¬ 
brating  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  was  presented.  .  .  . 
The  first  issue  of  the  Alumni  News  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  will  be  off  the  press  on  June  i.  .  .  .  The 
first  number  of  the  student  journal.  Campus 
News,  was  released  recently.  This  journal  is 
edited  by  a  board  of  students  elected  from  the 
student  body. 

Oregon  Blind  Trades  School — The  Oregon 
School  is  working  with  the  Lions  Clubs  of 
the  state  in  establishing  boys  from  the  School 
in  their  own  businesses.  Within  the  last  two 
years  twenty-eight  men  have  set  themselves  up 
as  self-sufficing  entities.  One  shop  located  in 
the  neighborhood  is  providing  a  living  for 
seven  blind  men.  The  School  assists  them  in 
the  purchase  of  their  machinery  and  sells  them 
raw  materials  with  the  state’s  buying  capacity. 
Six  broomshops  are  being  operated  on  the 
outside  by  the  boys  and  are  proving  to  be 
successful.  Any  surplus  production  of  which 
they  cannot  dispose  is  taken  in  exchange  for 
more  raw  materials  and  sold  through  regular 
channels.  Care  is  exercised  that  the  boys  do 
not  undersell  the  commercial  shops,  and,  as  a 
result,  the  relations  with  the  commercial  shops 
are  pleasant  and  harmonious.  The  manufacture 
of  brushes,  mops,  etc.,  is  carried  on  by  outside 
blind  people  under  contract  with  the  School. 
Every  two  or  three  months  working  exhibits 


of  blind  work  are  held  in  department  store  \ 
auditoriums,  public  markets,  and  state  and 
county  fairs. 

Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Blind — The  ^ 
annual  tour  of  the  School  Band  took  pla^ 
March  20  to  March  23.  Twenty-eight  people 
participated  in  the  tour,  and  concerts  were  j 
given  before  6,525  people.  Programs  were 
given  at  LeCompte;  the  Bolton  High  School 
at  Alexandria;  Louisiana  College,  Columhia,  ^ 
Louisiana ;  Monroe  Lions’  Club  at  Monroe, 
Louisiana;  Louisiana  Polytechnic  Institute  at  j 
Ruston;  the  Ruston  High  School;  the  Arcadia  | 
High  School ;  and  the  Veterans’  Hospital.  Each 
program  took  up  the  better  part  of  an  hour 
and  proved  to  be  beneficial  both  because  of  the 
contacts  they  made  and  because  they  demon¬ 
strated  the  capabilities  of  the  blind  pupils. 

Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind—  L 
Recently  a  group  of  sixty  members  of  the  f 
Legislature  visited  the  Utah  School  to  inspect 
the  various  phases  of  the  work.  Class  demon-  ^ 
strations  were  given  for  them  under  the  su-  [ 
pervision  of  Miss  Kelly  and  Miss  Stanley. ... 

On  March  5,  the  boys  of  the  School  moved  | 
into  the  new  boys’  dormitory  which  was  re- 
cently  completed.  The  building  consists  of  ^ 
two  stories  and  a  basement.  It  contains  thirty-  [ 
two  bedrooms  which  will  accommodate  one  hun-  ’ 
dred  boys.  Three  playrooms  and  several  smaller  ^ 
rooms  fill  the  basement.  The  building  was  a 
PWA  project  and  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $105,- 
000.  . .  .  Commencement  exercises  of  the  School 
were  held  May  28  at  8  o’clock.  Parents  and  ^ 
friends  were  invited  to  see  a  large  class  j 
graduate. 

Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind — ^Under  the 
encouragement  and  supervision  of  the  Society,  j 
a  vacant  eight-room  house  in  Toledo  has  been 
transformed  into  a  residence  for  a  group  of  f 
blind  people.  The  house  is  run  on  a  co-operative  ! 
basis,  each  occupant  sharing  expenses  of  rent, 
gas,  electricity,  etc.  .  .  .  The  Society  has  sue- 
ceeded  in  completing  arrangements  at  several 
hospitals  for  medical  care  for  its  clients.  Al¬ 
ready  a  number  of  blind  people  have  availed  ;! 
themselves  of  this  privilege.  .  .  .  Mr.  John  j 
Richey,  who  was  recently  installed  in  a  news-  I 
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stand  in  the  old  post-office  building,  is  serving 
as  an  information  bureau  as  well  as  a  news¬ 
vendor.  In  order  to  serve  the  public,  he  has 
familiarized  himself  with  the  downtown  sec¬ 
tion  and  answers  many  questions  a  day. 

National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  Inc. — The  Leslie  Dana  Gold  Medal, 
awarded  annually  for  outstanding  achievements 
in  the  prevention  of  blindness  and  the  conserva-  ' 
tion  of  vision,  was  presented  to  Dr.  William 
H.  Wilder,  of  Chicago,  at  ceremonies  in  St. 
Louis  on  May  18.  Dr.  Wilder  was  selected  for 
this  honor  by  the  National  Society  in  co-op¬ 
eration  with  the  St.  Louis  Society  for  the 
Blind.  The  medal,  offered  annually  by  a  director 
of  the  St.  Louis  Society,  is  a  prized  mark  of 
recognition  of  service  for  the  conservation  of 
vision.  Dr.  Wilder  is  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
American  Board  of  Ophthalmology ;  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Illinois  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness;  professor  emeritus  of  ophthal¬ 
mology  at  Rush  Medical  College,  University 
of  Chicago;  and  a  past  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Academy  of  Ophthalmology  and  Otolaryn¬ 
gology. 

Adult  Blind  Home  (Colorado) — On  Thurs¬ 
day,  April  25,  the  Adult  Blind  Home  held  open 
house  in  celebration  of  twenty-two  years  of 
service. 

Connecticut  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind 
—Miss  Ivie  M.  Mead,  one  of  the  home  teachers 
in  Connecticut,  has  won  the  cash  prize  offered 
recently  by  Walter  G.  Holmes,  Editor  of  the 
Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine,  for  the  best  written 
article  based  on  an  experience  of  a  home 
teacher  in  instructing  a  blind  pupil  in  the  use 
of  Moon  type.  Miss  Mead,  who  is  the  oldest 
home  teacher  in  Connecticut  in  point  of  years 
of  service,  is  serving  163  blind  persons  in  her 
district.  Most  of  these  people  she  has  taught  to 
read  with  their  fingers.  .  .  .  The  Connecticut 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind  has  decided 
to  provide  a  mother’s  counseling  service  for 
small  blind  children,  which  will  result  in  blind 
habies  and  children  under  four  years  of  age 
remaining  in  their  homes  in  care  of  their 
parents.  Mrs.  Marjory  B.  Hait,  a  graduate 
nurse  who  has  had  training  at  Simmons  Col¬ 


lege  in  public  health  nursing  and  whose  ex¬ 
perience  has  included  district  nursing  work, 
service  in  the  World  War,  and  special  work  at 
the  Floating  Hospital  on  Boston  Harbor,  has 
been  secured  to  undertake  the  assignment  as 
mothers’  counselor.  Mrs.  Hait  has  recently 
taken  a  short  course  of  instruction  at  the 
Arthur  Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies  at 
Summit,  New  Jersey,  where  Miss  Kathryn  E. 
Maxfield  has  established  a  training  course  in 
this  special  field.  Mrs.  Hait  has  now  begun 
her  work  in  Connecticut  and  will  give  full 
time  to  her  new  duties. 

St.  Louis  Society  for  the  Blind — On  May  i, 
the  St.  Louis  Society  moved  its  offices  to  4749 
McPherson  Avenue.  All  communications  should 
be  sent  to  this  address  hereafter. 

American  Bible  Society  (New  York) — A 
century  of  service  to  the  blind  was  rounded  out 
by  the  American  Bible  Society  in  April  of 
this  year.  During  this  period,  116,000  volumes 
of  the  Bible  have  been  distributed  among  the 
sightless,  an  annual  output  of  6,000  being 
reached  for  the  second  time  in  1934. 

Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind — 
As  a  result  of  a  great  deal  of  negotiation  be¬ 
tween  representatives  of  the  Canadian  National 
Institute  and  the  Canadian  Passenger  Asso¬ 
ciation,  an  arrangement  has  been  reached 
whereby  any  registered  blind  person,  provided 
he  is  accompanied  by  an  escort,  may  travel 
between  any  two  Canadian  points  on  Canadian 
railways  on  the  payment  of  one  full  fare  for  the 
two.  .  .  .  Recently  the  Quebec  Division  was 
successful  in  securing  one  of  the  busiest  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  city  of  Quebec  as  a  location  for 
a  news-stand,  operated  by  two  blind  men.  Two 
new  stands  have  also  been  opened  in  Montreal, 
one  a  cafeteria  in  the  Administration  Building 
of  the  Montreal  Unemployment  Relief  Com¬ 
mission,  and  the  other,  a  sales  stand  in  the 
Children’s  Memorial  Hospital.  .  .  .  The  sale 
of  rubber  mats  during  the  nine-months  period, 
April  I,  1934  to  December  31,  1934  in  the 
Quebec  Division  amounted  to  over  $2,000. 
After  payment  of  wages  for  blind  workers, 
commissions,  materials,  and  other  expenses, 
the  department  operated  without  loss. 
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EDWARD  MARLAY  VAN  CLEVE 

{Continued  front  page  94) 

An  assistant  of  his  says  that  Principal 
Van  Qeve  has  always  been  a  “demon”  for 
work,  that  he  so  loved  his  school  with  its 
attendant  opportunities  that  to  advance  it 
became  his  chief  pleasure — his  hobby.  He 
loved  to  conduct  morning  chapel,  and,  pos¬ 
sessing  spirituality  and  a  beautiful  clear 
voice,  which  to  the  blind  is  the  vehicle  by 
which  they  judge  character,  he  made  these 
occasions  uplifting  and  inspiring,  as  he  did 
also  his  after-chapel  talks  on  general  affairs. 
He  had  much  to  say,  much  to  give.  Under¬ 
standing  youth  and  its  glory  in  physical 
prowess,  he  provided  his  pupils  with  varied 
field  apparatus  and  spurred  them  on  to  excel 
individually  and  in  team-work.  When  these 
pupils  have  gone  out  into  the  world,  he  has 
made  them  feel  that  they  could  count  upon 
his  interest  and  just  support  always. 

So  multifarious,  so  comprehensive  indeed, 
have  Dr.  Van  Cleve’s  labors  been  in  our  field 
as  a  whole  that  it  is  difficult  not  to  seem  to 
overpraise  in  a  personal  estimate  so  con¬ 
densed  as  this  must  be.  But  it  should  ever 
be  remembered  that,  possessing  a  fine  and 
noble  character  as  a  background  to  a  force¬ 
ful,  pleasing  personality  and  a  consciousness 
of  sincerity  of  purpose,  our  uncommon,  yet 
common,  friend  has  dignified  his  and  our 
work  as  a  whole  and  so  has  vitally  helped 
lift  its  professional  status.  It  will  always 
need  such  champions.  May  it  never  lack 
them ! 


FRENCH  PAINTER  REGAINS  SIGHT 

Jean  Julien  Lemordant,  famous  Breton 
painter  whose  wounds  in  the  War  in  1915 
caused  his  loss  of  sight,  has  regained  his 
vision  through  treatment  and  several  oper¬ 
ations.  In  spite  of  his  handicap,  M.  Lemor¬ 
dant  has  carried  on  his  work  in  the  form  of 
lectures  on  art.  In  1919,  he  visited  the  United 
States,  where  he  received  a  prize  from  Yale 
University  and  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 


BLIND  RELIEF  SERVICE  IN  COOK 
COUNTY,  ILLINOIS,  1931-1935 

{Continued  from  page  102) 

about  the  blind  in  Cook  County.  In  its  proc¬ 
ess  of  development  the  Service  is  accumulat¬ 
ing  a  body  of  information  which  is  valuaMe 
both  to  itself  and  to  the  local  community.  TW 
services  of  the  department  are  more  and  more 
requested  by  various  individuals  and  groups 
in  the  community.  There  appears  to  be  the 
beginning  of  greater  alertness  to  the  needs  of 
the  blind  by  various  groups,  and  recently  ex¬ 
pressions  have  been  made  regarding  the  need 
for  greater  coordination  of  effort.  • 

Finally,  pensioners  as  a  whole  show  I 
greater  evidence  of  co-operation  where  pre¬ 
viously  so  many  were  openly  resistant  to  the 
program  of  the  Service.  More  frequent  re¬ 
quests  for  service  are  made.  Recently  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  one  of  the  large  organizations 
of  the  blind  called  upon  the  Supervisor  of 
the  Blind  Relief  Service  to  ask  for  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  certain  activities  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  and  to  declare  their  co-operation.  They 
discussed  the  possibility  of  organized  and 
planned  conferences  between  the  Blind  Re¬ 
lief  Service,  organizations  of  blind  persons, 
and  those  working  with  blind  people  as  a 
means  of  bringing  about  greater  understand¬ 
ing  and  more  constructive  results. 

These  evidences  of  greater  vitality  and  in¬ 
terest  in  the  community  at  large  and  among 
the  blind  whom  the  department  serves  are 
some  beginnings  of  results  for  which  the 
Blind  Relief  Service  strives  in  its  efforts  to 
establish  high  standards  of  service  for  the 
blind  in  Cook  County. 
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A  PROFITABLE  OCCUPATION  FOR 
THE  BLIND 


1 

M< 


The  use  of  leather  material  has  opened  up 
a  new  type  of  remunerative  work  for  the  1  3b< 
blind  which  is  proving  to  be  very  popular 
with  many  of  the  leading  associations  for 
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the  blind.  The  braiding  of  belts  and  the  lac¬ 
ing  of  such  articles  as  wallets  and  letter  cases 
offer  a  constructive  as  well  as  profitable 
means  of  employment  for  those  able  to  work. 
This  type  of  work  is  easy  to  learn  and  the 
articles  made  can  be  sold  at  low  prices  and 
with  a  high  margin  of  profit.  It  also  opens 
up  a  wider  consumers’  market  than  has  been 
'  available  up  to  now  to  the  blind  worker. 

Sample  kits  and  assortments  of  materials 
W  be  procured  at  low  cost.  The  American 
^-Boundation  for  the  Blind  will  be  glad  to  send 
on  request  names  and  addresses  of  firms 
which  specialize  in  these  items. 
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STATISTICAL  SURVEY  OF  THE  BLIND 
IN  NEW  JERSEY 
(Continued  from  page  114) 

at  some  time ;  43  per  cent  had  had  lessons 
by  the  home  teachers,  and  49  per  cent  so¬ 
cial  visits;  17  per  cent  had  sold  articles 
through  the  Commission;  employment  as¬ 
sistance  had  been  given  to  9  per  cent  and 
medical  care  to  18  per  cent.  Educational 
services  through  public  schools,  residential 
schools  for  the  blind,  high  schools,  voca¬ 
tional  schools  and  colleges,  recreational  ac¬ 
tivities,  and  general  informational  and  refer¬ 
ral  services  were  also  listed.  The  service 
rendered  during  any  given  year  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  check-up  of  the  program  for  any 
organization. 

Detailed  Tables  covering  these  factors  in 
relation  to  other  factors  for  the  state  as  a 
whole  and  certain  figures  by  county  will  be 
published  in  the  final  report  of  the  study. 
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NEW  MOON  PUBLICATIONS 

The  following  books  were  published  in 
Moon  during  March,  April,  May,  and  June : 

per  vol. 

3691-5  Bird  of  Dawning,  by 
John  Masefield.  (Lim¬ 
ited  Edition)  5  vols.. .  5^.  6d. 
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per  vol. 

3696-3707  Henry  Esmond,  by  W .  M . 

Thackeray.  (Limited 
Edition)  12  vols . 5s.  6d. 


3734 

Jubilee  Service  . 

IS. 

3708-12 

See  Tangle,  by  George 

Blake  (Limited  Edi- 

tion)  5  vols . 

5^- 

6d. 

3713-9 

The  Ayres  of  Studleigh, 

by  Annie  S.  Swan 

(Limited  Edition)  7 

vols . 

5^- 

6d. 

3801 

Pectee  at  Eventide . 

3^- 

3d. 

3571 

Great  Books  Re-told  as 

Short  Stories,  by  An- 

thony  Praga,  contain- 

ing  six  tales,  Vol.  3. . . 

2S.  4d. 

2351 

Moon  Catalogue,  Revised 

Edition . 

6d. 

3802 

Th£  Greatest  Thing  in 

the  World,  by  Drum- 

mond  . 

3^- 

6d. 

3803 

Additional  Loose  Leaf 

H)mins.  Price  2  hymns  per  id. 

NATIONAL  SOCIETY  ANNUAL 
REPORT 


In  the  annual  report  of  the  National  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  re¬ 
cently  made  public  by  Lewis  H.  Carris, 
Managing  Director,  special  mention  was 
made  of  efforts  to  seek  the  elimination  of 
fireworks  accidents,  which  cause  hundreds 
of  eye  injuries  and  many  cases  of  total  blind¬ 
ness  every  year  during  the  celebration  of 
the  Fourth  of  July.  In  addition,  the  Society 
is  continuing  to  strive  for  cmnplete  eradica¬ 
tion  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum. 

Regarding  its  campaig^n,  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Medical  Association  and  the  National 
Health  Council,  against  syphilis  as  a  cause 
of  blindness,  the  report  stated  that  the  most 
hopeful  aspect  of  this  tragic  problem  was 
that  people  in  general  seemed  to  be  more 
receptive  to  discussion  of  it. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  FOUNDATION  LIBRARY 

The  itemt  mentioned  on  this  page  may  he  horrotced  unthout  charge  from  the  Reference 
Lending  Library  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


“The  Development  of  Meaningful  Lan¬ 
guage  in  Leonard  Dowdy,  a  Deaf-Blind 
Pupil  at  Perkins  Institution,”  by  Kathryn 
E.  Maxfield,  is  a  report  of  an  experiment 
conducted  in  the  Department  of  the  Deaf- 
Blind  of  Perkins  Institution.  In  the  words 
of  the  writer,  “One  of  the  chief  values  of 
this  study  is  that  it  has  put  on  record  defi¬ 
nite  evidence  of  the  fact  that  five-  and  six- 
year-old  deaf-blind  children  can  acquire 
orally  a  large  enough  vocabulary  to  bring 
them  into  social  contact  with  seeing  and 
hearing  people  practically  at  the  beginning 
of  their  school  careers.”  The  report  has  been 
put  out  in  mimeographed  form  by  Perkins 
Institution  and  has  a  bibliography  at¬ 
tached. 

The  BaltUnore  Bulletin  of  Education  for 
October-November,  1934,  contains  an  article 
called  “The  Sight  Conservation  Qasses  of 
Baltimore  City,”  by  Benjamin  Rones  and 
Olive  A.  Whildin.  The  first  conservation 
class  in  Baltimore  was  opened  in  1926;  the 
second  class  was  inaugurated  the  following 
year,  and  since  that  time,  one  or  two  new 
classes  have  been  opened  practically  every 
year.  At  the  termination  of  the  school  year 
in  1934,  there  were  ten  such  classes  with 
an  enrolment  of  159  pupils. 

The  reactions  of  a  woman  who  suddenly 
finds  herself  suffering  from  blindness  which 
may  become  permanent  is  described  in  “De¬ 
signed  for  Darkness,”  by  Kenneth  Horan  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  May,  1935.  Slowly 
the  writer  is  discovering  a  new  world  as 
she  is  forced  to  employ  her  remaining  four 
senses  since  the  loss  of  her  sight.  She  re¬ 
marks  that  she  now  hears  sounds  in  the  air 
that  she  never  heard  before,  not  only  oc¬ 
casional  notes  of  squirrels  and  sparrows. 


but  also  strange  soft  noises  that  come  from 
trees  and  bushes  and  even  houses. 

Dr,  John  M.  Wheeler  chose  for  his  presi¬ 
dential  address  for  the  American  Academy 
of  Ophthalmology  and  Otolaryngolc^  in 
1934  the  title,  “Blind  People.”  After  having 
stated  that  sight  is  the  dominating  sense 
which  physicians  stand  guard  over,  the  au¬ 
thor  gives  a  general  description  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  blindness.  He  mentions  the  achiev^ 
ments  of  several  blind  persons  and  points 
out  that  blind  people  are  just  as  conglom¬ 
erate  a  group  as  would  be  an  equal  number 
of  men,  women  and  children  picked  at  ran¬ 
dom.  Some  advice  is  given  to  the  physicians 
as  to  their  treatment  of  a  patient  who  is 
threatened  with  blindness  and  to  the  attitude 
which  should  be  adopted  when  blindness  is 
an  irrevocable  fact. 

Two  other  novels  published  recently  have 
blind  characters.  The  Pope  From  the  Ghetto, 
by  Gertrud  von  Le  Fort  and  Landtakers,  by 
Brian  Penton. 

The  article,  “Sixth  Sense,”  by  Earnest 
Elmo  Calkins,  which  appeared  in  the  At¬ 
lantic  Monthly  for  December,  1934,  has  now 
been  condensed  for  the  May,  1935  issue  of 
the  Readers  Digest.  In  this  latter  form,  the 
article  takes  up  three  pages  of  the  magazine. 

Recreation  for  April,  1935,  carries  an 
article  called  “Special  Activities  in  Glens 
Falls,  New  York,”  by  Ruth  Sherburne.  The 
author,  who  is  Superintendent  of  Recrea¬ 
tion,  writes  about  some  projects  being  con¬ 
ducted  with  the  relief  funds  allocated  by  the 
State  Department  of  Education,  amwig 
which  is  an  attempt  to  organize  real  fellow¬ 
ship  among  the  blind  of  that  locality. 

Helga  Lende 
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NEW  BOOK  OF  VERSE 

Gleams,  by  Edward  Doyle,  Walter  Neale, 

New  York,  N.  Y.  1931.  125  pp.,  $2.00. 

In  1875  Mr,  Edward  Doyle,  then  a  youth 
of  seventeen,  lost  his  sight.  At  that  time  it  is 
true  that  the  cause  of  the  blind  in  America 
had  been  championed  for  forty-five  years. 
Several  important  schools  for*  their  educa¬ 
tion  had  been  opened  and  considerable  prog¬ 
ress  made,  but  the  idea  that  the  blind  were 
mentally  the  equals  of  the  sighted  and  were 
equally  capable  of  carrying  on  literary  and 
administrative  work  had  not  made  much 
headway  in  the  great  world  nor  even  among 
a  considerable  section  of  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession  charged  with  the  development  of 
those  handicapped  by  the  loss  of  physical 
vision.  All  this  is  significant  because  Mr, 
Edward  Doyle  evidently  did  not  learn 
basket-,  brush-,  broom-making,  piano-tuning 
or  enter  the  then  only  first-class  field  open 
to  the  blind,  namely,  music.  He  became  a 
journalist,  a  poet,  and  a  prose  writer  of  some 
considerable  distinction  of  style.  In  the 
sixty  years  which  have  elapsed  since  he  be¬ 
came  blind,  Mr.  Doyle  has  proved  that 
ability  backed  by  determination  is  still  as 
much  a  conqueror  as  ever.  He  has  published 
some  eight  books  of  verse  and  from  the 
total  of  his  literary  work  has  maintained 
himself  and  his  family  in  an  atmosphere  of 
culture  and  refinement. 

It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  estimate  the  value 
of  a  literary  work  in  such  a  way  as  to  give 
one’s  opinion  real  worth  as  criticism,  particu¬ 
larly  when  the  work  under  consideration  is 
in  the  highly  specialized  field  of  verse.  Here, 
more  than  elsewhere,  it  is  true  that  criticism 
is,  after  all,  little  better  than  the  critic’s 
personal  view.  He  must  have  some  special 
knowledge  of  poetic  composition  and,  in 


addition,  a  genuine  feeling  for  those  ideas, 
ideals,  and  sentiments  which  properly  lend 
themselves  to  poetical  treatment.  Now  I, 
myself,  cannot  lay  claim  to  this  special 
knowledge  and  temperament  which  could 
make  my  opinion  of  Mr.  Doyle’s  present 
volume  authoritative.  But  there  are  two  or 
three  aspects  of  fact  and  not  of  opinion 
which  are  open  to  verification  by  anyone 
who  reads  this  book. 

The  reader  is  struck  at  once  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  absence  of  color  references  in  Mr. 
Doyle’s  poems.  Dr.  Thomas  Cuts  forth,  au¬ 
thor  of  The  Blind  in  School  and  Society, 
would  probably  do  a  bit  of  gloating  on  this 
account  and  would  acclaim  our  poet  as  being 
freed  from  the  trammels  of  verbalism.  But 
wait  a  moment,  my  good  Doctor!  We  must 
not  forget  that  Mr.  Doyle  had  seventeen 
years  of  presumably  normal  vision,  quite 
time  enough  for  him  to  become  acquainted 
with  color  in  all  its  primary  and  many  of 
its  derivative  shades.  And  unless  he  is  so 
unfortunate  as  to  have  lost  a  portion  of  his 
visualizing  power  in  the  long  interval  since 
1875,  I  would  infer  that  Mr.  Doyle  can 
still  see  mentally  many  colors  just  as  he 
saw  them  with  his  bodily  eye.  The  absence, 
therefore,  of  many  references  to  color  in 
these  poems  cannot  be  laid  to  the  account  of 
absence  of  actual  knowledge  through  ex¬ 
perience.  It  would  be  another  example  of 
that  remarkable  lack  of  color  scheme,  if  I 
may  dare  to  use  such  an  expression,  found 
in  the  works  of  many  greater  poets  than 
Mr.  Doyle.  Even  such  a  giant  as  Victor 
Hugo  confines  his  colors  to  the  blue  of  the 
sky  and  the  sea,  the  red  of  the  dawn,  the 
white  of  the  snow,  the  green  of  the  grass 
and  the  leaves,  and  so  on.  We  should  there¬ 
fore  perhaps  not  be  surprised  to  find  in 
Gleams  but  one  or  two  references  to  red, 
the  same  of  green,  one  reference  to  gray, 
one  to  yellow,  and  two  or  three  to  white. 
This  just  about  exhausts  the  list.  Its  brevity 
is  significant  but  not  necessarily  indicative 
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of  ignorance  of  color  on  the  part  of  the 
poet.  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  refer 
to  this  omission  because  some  readers  might 
at  once  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr. 
Doyle  was  a  victim  of  verbalism  instead  of 
being  most  probably  just  another  example 
of  a  constitutional  inability  to  use  the  finer 
shades  of  color  in  literary  work.  Or  again, 
he  may  possibly  have  been  indifferent  to 
those  subjects  requiring  color  description 
for  their  understanding. 

It  will  be  noted,  and  here  I  come  to  a 
second  fact,  that  Mr.  Doyle’s  subjects  are 
those  of  a  man  possessed  more  of  a  philos¬ 
ophic  and  religious  temperament  than  of 
the  true  lyric  genius.  Practically  the  whole 
of  his  present  work  is  tinged  with  a  relig^o- 
philosophic  view  of  life.  And  I  have  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  regret  that  there  are  so  few  examples 
of  that  delicate  and  charming  verse  of  which 
Mr.  Doyle  seems  to  be  capable,  but  which 
he  has  so  generally  neglected,  and  which, 
in  the  present  volume,  is  exemplified  by  but 
one  piece,  that  entitled,  “The  Child  and  the 
Birds.”  I  quote  it  here  in  full  because  of 
its  tender  and  sympathetic  appreciation  of 
the  soul  of  a  little  child: 

Gleeful-eyed,  she  greets  the  birds. 

Sure  that  they  make  out  her  words. 

Oh,  they  have  no  fonder  friend 
Than  Lucile,  who  loves  to  spend 
Morn  and  eve  on  Joy’s  speedway, 

Calling  them  to  come  and  play. 

How  the  warblers  fix  their  eyes 
On  Lucile,  as  in  surprise 
That  she  does  not  soar  and  sing ! 

For,  it  seems,  they  glimpse  the  wing 
For  high  flight  from  fears  and  cares, 

In  an  innocence  like  theirs. 

In  my  view,  this  poem  is  the  gem  of  the 
whole  collection.  “Snowtime,”  with  its 
rapid  jingle,  is  another  evidence  that  Mr. 
Doyle  is  capable  of  writing  pleasing  lyrical 
verse.  And  there  are  one  or  two  other  speci¬ 
mens  of  a  kindred  nature.  But  these  would 
appear  to  be  only  sparks  from  the  anvil  on 


which  the  philosophic  pattern  is  beinj ;  eamei 
beaten  out.  j  on  a 

A  third  fact  is  the  presence  of  so  many  !  Love, 
patriotic  pieces  and,  a  fourth,  the  almpjt 
complete  absence  of  love  lyrics.  The  two  these 
or  three  examples  of  this  last  genre  whidi  <3use 
do  appear  are  not  very  successful  or  con-  in  ve 
vincing.  '  smell 

Patriotic  verse  is  perhaps  the  most  diffi-  I  cai 
cult  species  of  poetry  which  any  writer  can  f  njstk 
cultivate  with  hope  of  longevity,  let  alone  onw 
immortality.  The  greatest  achievements  in  cloud 
this  field  show  not  only  love  of  country,  f  little 
but  a  dramatic  ability  combined  with  a  <fc-  i  Olea\ 
gree  of  simplicity  in  expression.  Poets  belo*  coldr 
the  first  rank  when  attacking  patriotic  sub-  Pop* 
jects  are  very  likely  to  fall  into  diffuseness,  whet 
lack  of  symmetry,  and  a  tendency  to  bom- 1  the 
bast  in  language.  Their  vocabulary  often  is  viole 
too  florid  for  their  subject.  And  the  result  Pop< 
on  the  reader’s  mind  is  one  of  lack  of  con-  [  s^PP 
viction,  an  absence  of  enthusiasm,  and,  when  i  or  s 
such  poems  are  multiplied  in  a  more  or  less  i 
connected  series,  a  feeling  akin  to  impa-  i  1*^” 
tience.  I  honestly  believe  that,  though  Mr.  pltin 
Doyle  doubtless  feels  very  deeply  and  truly  ■  not 
a  love  of  his  own  country  in  particular,  and  |  defe 
of  liberty,  democracy,  and  high  ideals  in  *s,  1 
government  in  general,  he  would  have  been  i  pccs 
perhaps  a  little  wiser  had  he  used  the  prun-  pccl^ 
ing  knife  a  little  more  actively  in  his  patriotic  f  p 
garden.  It  is  not  the  ideas  which  leave  me  {; 
cold,  it  is  their  treatment  which  strikes  me  ! 
as  being  somewhat  uninspiring.  Mr.  Doyfc’s  f 
patriotic  vocabulary  approaches  very  closely  j 
to  the  forced  or  what  is  vulgarly  called  “the  [ 
high  falutin’.”  His  pieces  would  have  had 
greater  effect  had  they  been  more  simply  ; 
expressed. 

It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Doyle  is  a  student 
of  Plato,  for  in  two  or  three  of  his  sonnets 
(“The  Mystery  of  Love,”  for  instance)  L 
ScKrates’  theory  of  reminiscence,  as  explained  i 
by  Plato,  would  seem  to  be  indicated.  And  f 
it  is  equally  apparent  by  the  whole  tenor  of  | 
the  present  volume  that  our  poet  is  an| 
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earnest  student  of  religious  thought  founded 
on  a  sure  and  abiding  faith  in  the  Infinite 
Love. 

If  I  have  not  been  more  enthusiastic  over 
these  poems,  it  is,  I  think,  principally  be- 
cause  I,  myself,  like  a  more  personal  note 
in  verse.  I  love  nature  pieces  where  I  can 
smell  the  flowers  and  the  damp  earth,  where 
I  can  hear  the  birds  sing  and  the  .leaves 
rustle,  and  where  I  can  see  the  glint  of  sun 
cm  water  and  the  majestic  prcmession  of  the 
douds  through  the  heavens.  There  is  very 
little  of  this,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  in 
Gleams.  The  result  is  a  certain  effect  of 
coldness.  I  am  reminded  of  a  criticism  of 
Pope’s  translation  of  Homer  which  I  read 
when  a  boy.  The  critic  compared  Homer  in 
the  original  to  a  dew-sparkling  English 
violet,  full  of  beauty,  life,  perfume,  while 
Pqm’s  translation  was  like  a  beautifully  cut 
sapphire,  all  brilliance,  but  with  no  real  life 
or  scent  of  its  own.  That  is  how  Gleams 
affects  me.  There  is  plenty  of  chiseling,  an 
infinity  of  references  to  light,  stars,  suns, 
planets  of  all  kinds,  but  little  of  nature.  Do 
not  forget,  however,  that  I  prepared  my 
defense  in  advance  by  saying  that  criticism 
is,  in  my  case  at  any  rate,  merely  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  p)ersonal  opinion,  not  based 
perhaps  upon  sufficient  technical  knowledge 
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or  natural  temp)eramental  feeling.  Another 
might  give  an  entirely  different  verdict.  I 
must  be  frank  and,  without  saying  that  the 
poems  in  Gleams  are  not  good  verse,  humbly 
beg  leave  to  remark  that  many  of  them  do 
not  warm  me  to  enthusiasm. 
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